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Senior colleague accuses star of sloppy and misleading journalism 


Esther Rantzen: ‘Hurt and 
shocked by attack' 


MICHAEL 

and MATTHEW HORSMAN 

A public row between two se- 
nior BBC figures erupted yes- 
terday when an award-winning 
documentary maker accused 
television presenter Esther 
Rantzen ’s new campaigning 
programme of "sloppy and mis- 
leading" journalism. 

In a detailed and powerful at- 
tack which sent shock waves 
through the corporation. 
Panorama reporter John Wire 
said the latest episode of The 
Rantzen Report had the “po- 
tential for seriously damaging 
the BBC's reputation for fair- 
minded journalism". 

Ms Rantzen immediately 
launched a powerful defence. 
Writing in today’s Independent, 
she says the attack amounted to 


a "perversion of the truth, a 
twisting of the facts”. She also 
admitted to being "hurt and 
shocked” by the article. 

The unseemly dispute be- 
tween two highly respected 
BBC journalists will cause im- 
mense embarrassment to the 
corporation, especially as the ar- 
gument centres on the crucial 
issue of journalistic standards. 

There is mounting concern 
among some journalists in the 
news and current affairs de- 
partment of the BBC that a 
move towards mass populism in 
this kind of programme could 
dilute jounuuistic standards in 
parts of the organisation. The 
Rantzen Report is made by the 
features department 

The row went public when 
Mr Ware, who presents Rough 
Justice, wrote a lengthy article 


in yesterday's Sunday Telegraph 
attacking an epsiode of The 
Rantzen Report, a 30-minute 
audience-based show which Ms 
Rantzen presents. 

The programme - shown a 


was left to his own devices to 
vegetate. The programme mak- 
ers also used a hidden camera 
to "expose” Mr Parker's al- 
leged plight and sent in an in- 
dependent assessor. 


1 have been described as a tabloid 
journalist ... this is a 
label I am proud to wear’ 

- Esther Rantzen writes exclusively for 
the Independent, page 3 


week ago - highlighted the 
case of Ian Parker, a patient at 
the British Home and Hospital 
for Incurables in South London. 
It used comments from his 
mother and said that 28-year- 
old Ian, left brain-damaged by 
a childhood virus, lacked stim- 
ulation from staff and effectively 


Mr Wire, who knows anoth- 
er patient at the borne, investi- 
gated himself and reported that 
not only had Mr Parker not 
been neglected or ignored, he 
had been well -cared for by a 
hard-working and dedicated 
staff. He also criticises the pro- 
gramme for using the spy cam- 


era when the home was willing 
to permit filming, and said the 
independent assessor used by 
the programme had in fact 
spent little time with the patient 
He concludes: “The journal- 
ism in this programme wasn’t 
just sloppy, the programme was 
mktftadfng and f undam entally 
unfair ." This “worst and brash- 
est land of tabloid television 
journalism “ was a threat to the 
BBC’s integrity. 

Ms Rantzen said she only 
knew of tMr Ware’s attack 
when she picked up her copy of 
the paper. "I haven't stopped 
reeling since,” she said. “What 
pains me most is that he did not 
bother to call me first” 

Mr Ware brushed aside the 
criticism, adding; “For me the 
real issue is the factual accura- 
cy of her programme. The only 


way to check the facts was not 
to go back to Esther - she's al- 
ready had her say - but to the 
original source material/ 1 He 
admitted be had not sought pea? 
mission from his employers to 
make the "personal views”, but 
a BBC spokeswoman was un- 
able to say whether he could 
face disciplinary action. 

Meanwhile, the home’s ma- 
tron. Noelle KeDy, said it would 
be taking the programme to the 
Broadcasting Complaints Com- 
missio n- “The programme was 
very misleading — and that is 

putting it veiy politely," she said. 

Senior broadcasters at the 
BBC were surprised at the ve- 
hemence of Mr Ware’s attack, 
although most said they agreed 
with hrrn. “It's true and every- 
body knows it," said a senior 
BBC producer. 
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John Ware: Tt was the worst 
of tabloid TV journalism’ 



Just another Bank 
Holiday weekend... 


A whale of a time 
with presents 
great and small 


Things ain't what they used to be on the Great British bank hol- 
iday. The days of a windy walk along the prom are fading fast. 
Revellers at the Reatfing Rock festival (left) partied under cloudy 
skies and indulged m the usual mix of booze and balti from traders’ 
stalls. Up the road in Newbury, environmental activists staged 


an anti-roads demonstration hy cutting cars into s&ces In protest 
at the controversial Newbury Bypass (above). And in London (right)* 
remnants from the punk era held their own nihilistic alterna- 
tive festival at the Brixton Academy, known as ‘P** Reading’. 
Ptiotngraphs (from left): Tom Riston, John Lawrence and Herbie Knott 


Labour battle plan 
reveals internal rift 


MICHAEL STREETER 

For those facing the tradition- 
al Christmas and birthday 
dilemma of what to get the per- 
son who has everything, help is 
at hand in the form of Valerie 
the watervole - or perhaps 
something a little larger, such 
as Kcv the killer whale. 

■’ Fbr£15ayearyoucanadopt 

one of these endangered ani- 



Just don't take It home: Even 
rhinos can bo ‘adopted’ 

mals, read six-monthly reports 
on Uteir progress and receive 
your own adoption certificate. 

The schemes arc becoming 
big business for animal chanties 
and this autumn are set to get 
even bigger as organisations 
cash in on the latest trendy idea 
for imaginative gifts. Tusk 
Force, which promotes conser- 
vation schemes in Britain and 
around the world, is to launch 
wild-animal and conservation 
adoption schemes for the first 
lime next month. 


There is plenty of scope for 
more exotic, larger beasts to 
"adopt". Tusk Force offers Boo 
the bear from Ontario, though, 
reflecting its size, the fee is a 
heftier £25. Care for the Wild 
has run a scheme for some time 
for elephants, tigers and more 
recently for chimps, raising tens 
of thousands of pounds for 
conservation. The director, 
Chris Jordan, said that with 
wildlife appeals dropping by 
more than 30 per cent since the 
introduction of the national 
lottery, adoption projects were 
the answer in the future. 

“Wc believe the way forward 
is to have a product to sell such 
as adoption packs, thus giving 
the customer an unusual present 
and at the same time being able 
to help wildlife." 

In Bath, the Whale and Dol- 
phin Conservation Society es- 
timates that nearly 40 per cent 
of its Him annual income 
comes from supporters spon- 
soring dolphins and killer 
whales. 

The naturalist Sir David At- 
tenborough said be supported 
increased fund-raising for ani- 
mals. but was sceptical about 
how involved the adopter could 
feel with some species. "What 
are they supposed to do with 
whales - buy a bucket of krill to 
throw to it?" 

The favourite adopted ani- 
mals include (in no particular 
order, as there are no figures): 
Tigers, dolphins, whales, ele- 
phants. bears. 


ANTHONY BEVINS 

Political Editor 

Battle tines for Labour warfare 
up to and beyond the next elec- 
tion were drawn by the parly ma- 
chine at the weekend, with 
publication of manifestos by 
candidates for the party’s national 
executive. It was an embarrass- 
ingly public display of Labour's 
continuing left-right divide. 

With leadership sources re- 
treating from threats to disci- 
pline left-wing rebels under a 
Labour government, and an 
academic study suggesting that 
as Prime Minister, Tony Blair 
might have to cope with up to 
30 hard-core dissidents in the 
Commons, party tensions are 
being aggravated by this year's 
ballot for the executive. 

The contest is exposing the 
raw policy conflict between old 
and New Labour, with demands 
for the re nationalisation of wa- 
ter, gas, and electricity, £3bn ex- 
tra in lax to be taken from those 
earning more than £50,000 and 
the repeal of Tiny union laws. 

Left-wing calls for socialist ac- 
tion are included in the mani- 
festos of six of the 20 candidates 
for the seven-strong con- 
stituency' Labour party section 
of the executive; a political 
beauty contest won last year by 
Robin Cook, shadow Foreign 
Secretary. 

The ballot papers now going 
out to all party members pro- 
vide a unique platform for the 
left with each candidate allowed 
up to 300 words of unrecon- 


structed, Old Labour socialism. 

A Labour leadership 
spokesman said dismissxvely 
last night "Every time the New 
Labour case has been put to a 
ballot of the parly membership, 
we have won overwhelmingly." 

But two of the socialist can- 
didates were elected to the sev- 
en-strong constituency section 
of the NEC last year - Dennis 
Skinner and Diane Abbot. 

This year, they stand every 



David EBuntotb £3bti promise 
to schools 

chance of re-election, along 
with Mr Cook, Gordon Brown, 
the shadow Chancellor, David 
Bhmkett, education spokesman, 
Harriet Harman, social securi- 
ty spokeswoman, and Mo 
Mowlam, Northern Ireland 
spokeswoman. 

While the mainstream can- 
didates’ manifestos generally 
tread a careful. New Labour 
line, the appeal for voles coax- 
es Mr Brown into a call for "uni- 
fying socialist values"; Mr Cook 
rays he wQ] urge "a Labour gov- 


ernment to help most those 
whom the Tories have hurt 
worst"; and Mr Blunkett 
promises to “etimmate the £3bn 
backlog of repairs and mainte- 
nance m our schools”. 

However, free of the restraint 
of frontbenefa responsibility, Mr 
Skinner, Ms Abbot and their col- 
leagues let loose with the un- 
trammelled socialism that mil 
provide ammunition for more 
Tory “New Labour, New Dan- 
ger" advertisements. 

Mr Skinner says: “We need 
to campaign for Full-emplqy- 
ment policies and public own- 
ership; maintain and improve 
universal welfare benefits and 
pensions; repeal VAT on do- 
mestic fuel; repeal trade union 
laws; impose a minimum wage; 
phase out private beds in the 
NHS and kick out the Tbry spivs 
who run the trusts..." ! 

Ms Abbot says: “I am op- 1 
posed to the [shadow Chancel- | 
tor's] proposal to cut child 
benefit fra* children once 16, and 
we should pul up the state pen- 
sion by restoring the link with 
earnings." 

U was reported yesterday 
that a study at Hull University 
had found Mr Blair might have 
more hard-core rebels in gov- 
ernment than John Major. Mr 
Skinner and Ms Abbot were 
among the 30 identified. 

A leadership source denied 
a report that John Prescott, 
deputy leader, and Mr Cook 
had forced Mr Blair to consid- 
er backing down from threats to 
withdraw the whip from rebels 
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Lilley accused 

Peter Lilley, the Secretary of 
State for Social Security, and the 
head of the Government's Ben- 
efits Agency yesterday faced a 
call for their resignation as 
they were accused of mislead- 
ing Parliament. - Page 2 

Crisis in the RUC 

The new Chief Constable of the : 
Royal Ulster Constabulary will 
inherit a force which is facing 
a policing crisis. Page 4 j 


ill, 

fTlaurice Lacroix 


Switzerland 


Lewis’s bad timing 

Chris Lewis was dropped from 
the England squad for the Tex- 
aco Trophy one-day interna- 
tionals after arriving late for the 
fourth day of the Test against 
Pakistan. Sports section 
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MPs ‘misled’ over benefit hotline s * GN,ncANT SH0RTS 


NICHOLAS TIMMINS 

Public Policy Editor 

Peter Lilley, tbe Secretary of 
State for Soaal Security, and the 
bead of the Government's Ben- 
efits Agency yesterday faced a 
call for tbeir resignation as 
they were accused of mislead- 
ing Parliament over a decision 
to close down the benefit sys- 
tem’s emergency hotline. 

Tbe out-of-nours service, 
which provides emergency cash 
for claimants hit by disaster at 
weekends and nights, was de- 
scribed as “the last crucial brick 


Stricken 
Japanese 
tuna ship 
restarted 

ALAN MURDOCH 

Dublin 


Engineers from sister ships in 
tbe Japanese Atlantic tuna fleet 
aided by Irish naval officers yes- 
terday succeeded in restarting 
tbe engines of the stricken ves- 
sel, the Taisei Mam on which 
five crew members died in a gas 
leak on Friday. 

In the continuing standoff 
over tuna fishing rights, armed 
Irish naval vessels are staying in 
position 200 miles off Galway, 
ready to challenge any of the es- 
timated 40 Japanese ships at- 
tempting to retrieve long-line 
equipment left illegally in Irish 
waters. 

Efforts to rescue the Taisei 
Mam on Friday and Saturday 
were hampered by heavy seas, 
although the surviving crew 
managed to ventilate the ship's 
engine room, where freon re- 
frigeration gas bad leaked Fre- 
on turns into a deadly nerve gas 
on contact with flames or hot 
surfaces. 

Yesterday morning, three 
Japanese engineers from other 
tuna ships, along with Irish of- 
ficers, succeeded in running 
electrical cables from the Irish 
fisheries protection ship, the 
Aisting, on to the Taisei Menu. 
enabling them to recharge the 
ship’s batteries and restart its 
engines and navigation gear. 

Captain Liam Donaldson of 
the Aisiing said isolated pock- 
ets of freon were detected in the 
engine room, but at safe levels. 

Three Irish officers with 
emergency breathing apparatus 
have remained on board while 
the vessel is brought to Cork I 
where it is due this afternoon. 

The fishing master, chief en- 
gineer, cook, ho (swain and chief 
oiler all died in Friday's acci- 
dent. Their bodies will be tak- 
en off the Taisei Mam in Cork 
for return to Japan. 

After safety tests, its gas- re- 
frigerated hold will be repaired 
to protea the valuable fast- 
frozen catch, which is normal- 
ly stored at -50 degrees C. 


in the wall of the welfare state” 
by Simon Hughes, the Liberal 
Democrat MP, who said H had 
helped 50,000 people in “dire fi- 
nancial circumstances - last year. 

According to Mr Hughes, a 
letter on 14 March to staff 
from Peter Mathison, the Ben- 
efits Agency’s chief executive, 
shows that a decision to close 
the service bad been agreed on 
12 March by the Benefits 
Agency's management team. 

The letter, leaked to the 
Bermondsey MP in whose con- 
stituency the service's bead- 
quarters is based, states that "the 


following hems of work must not 
be earned out after the date 
specified and are therefore not 
funded ... provision of out-of- 
hours service (including that 
provided by the London Emer- 
gency Office) - 1 October 1996.” 

But in Parliamentary written 
answers given weeks later, 
dated 25 April and 22 May, Mr 
Mathison told MPs that the fu- 
ture of the service “is currently 
being examined” and a decision 
was expected “later this year”. 

That, Mr Hughes said, ap- 
peared to be “a fie” and Parlia- 
ment had twice been misled -a 


sin which MPs regard as unfor- 
givable as it breaches the trust 
between members of Parlia- 
ment, ministers and ^servants. 

Mr Mathison’s answers were 
given after the original questions 
about tbe service had been 
redirected to him by Mr LiUey. 
The letters were published as a 
formal reply by Roger Evans, 
the junior social security min- 
ister. Unless someone proved 
otherwise, Mr Hughes said, 
“onthe face of it a lie has been 
told, and either Mr Mathison, 
or a minister, or the Secretary 
of State must cany the «*n . 


“There can't be any confu- 
sioo, Mr Mathison has misled 
Parliament and either he goes, 
and is sacked by the Secretary 
of State, or the Secretary of Stale 
or his minister goes because they 
have to take responsibility.” 

Tbe issue could not be al- 
lowed to slip away with the 
agency saying it was a matter for 
ministers, and ministers saying 
it was for the agency, Mr 
Hughes said. The issue, along 
with the conflict between the 
Home Secretary, Michael 
Howard, and the Prisons 
Agency over last week’s decision 


to release prisoners, illustrated 
the “marked difficulties over ac- 
countability’’ which civil service 
agencies have created. 

Despite the 14 March letter 
and Mr Hughes’s attack, both the 
Benefits Agency and the De- 
partment of Soaal Security in- 
sisted yesterday that “no final 
decision” has been taken on 
whether to dose the out-of- 
hours service from October. The 
agency said the service was un- 
der review and “a decision is ex- 
pected within the next month”. 
Mr Mathison would not be re- 
signing, a spokesman added. 
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Crimdon Dean beach at Reterlee, Co Durham, where a baby was found buried in the sand at the weekend 


Anger over ‘tainted’ tobacco funds 


NICHOLAS TIMMINS 

Public Policy Editor 

The Medical Research Council 
is to review its guidelines for ac- 
cepting outside money for re- 
search after it was fiercely 
criticised yesterday for taking 
£147.000 of tobacco industry 
money to study the potential 
benefits of nicotine. 

The cash has been accepted 
over three years by the MRC's 
Neurochemical Pathology Unit 
in Newcastle-upon-Tyne to- 


wards a £200.000 a year project 
aimed establishing whether 
nicotine increases or decreases 
the development of age-relat- 
ed brain damage in conditions 
such as Alzheimer's and feririn- 
son's disease. 

The “donation” from British 
American Tobacco (BAT) was 
accepted by tbe unit last year. 
But council members, who in- 
clude Sir Kenneth Caiman, the 
Government's Chief Medical 
Officer, were not been told 
about it and there appear to 
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details of the Territorial Army and why we think you should really bo 
paying us. 


have been bitter divisions with- 
in the MRC over whether mon- 
ey which some as “tainted’' 
should have been accepted. 

The decision to take the cash 
was yesterday condemned as 
“unwise" and an “own goal", by 
Dr Sandy Macara, chairman of 
council of the British Medical 
Association. The Imperial Can- 
cer Research Fund said it was 
“surprised and disappointed” 
that the state-funded research 
council had accepted the cash. 

Dr Macara noted that news 
of the donation followed the 
£1.6m which BAX has given for 
a chair of international relations 
at Cambridge University, and 
the detailing in yesterday's Ob- 
server newspaper of links be- 
tween overseas development 
bodies and the new chairman of 
BAT Industries, Lord Cairns. Dr 
Macara said the industry was 
“desperately seeking re- 
spectability as it targets the 
next generation of smokers, 
and smokers in the developing 
world ... They are seeking to 
compromise the intellectuals, 
and especially where there’s a 
medical element involved.” 

Mary Rice, the MRC’s head 
of public communications who 
is on holiday in France was quot- 
ed by The Sunday Times yes- 
terday as saying she had 


opposed acceptance of tbe 
money. “1 thought it would be 
seriously damaging to the 
MRC’s reputation as an im- 
partial source of scientific 
knowledge. I put this in writing 
but was overruled." 

Nick Winterton, the MRC’s 
administrative secretary, said 
yesterday tbe cash had been ac- 
cepted under a dear framework 
which states that outside fund- 
ing must not influence the sci- 
ence, and that the work would 
anyway have been funded by the 
MRC if it had the cash. The 
BAT money was just one of 
“hundreds’* of such outside 
sources of finance, although 
the only one currently involving 
tobacco money. The decision to 
take BATs cash had been “a 
difficult one" debated between 
the unit and head office staff, 
who had been satisfied the 
rules had been followed. 

Given the criticism, howev- 
er. “we will be looking at bow 
such future agreements might 
be pursued. We would be anx- 
ious to avoid any suggestion that 
the work itself could be in any 
way influenced by the source of 
funds. If people perceive that to 
be happening, even if it is not 
the case and we do not believe 
it to be the case here, then ob- 
viously we would have to re- 


Prison chief returns to 
face ‘early release’ crisis 
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CLARE GARNER 
and ANTHONY BEVINS 

Richard Till, director general of 
the Prison Service, yesterday 
cut short his holiday in Italy be- 
cause of the growing pressure 
over the “early release” crisis. 

But Labour home affairs 
spokesman Jack Straw last night 
warned the Home Secretary. 
Michael Howard, against any 
temptation he might feel to use 
Mr Tilt as a scapegoat for his 
own failings. 

“Even if Michael Howard’s 
version of events is accepted," 
Mr Straw said, “the Home Of- 
fice was told of the release oF 
prisoners on Wednesday night. 

“It stood back for two days 
and lei prisoners walk free. 
Therefore any attempt to scape- 
goat Richard Hit will be seen 
by ihe public as a classic 
Michael Howard tactic to pass 
the buck when things go wrong. 

“The mismanagement follows 
directly from the farcical dis- 
tinction between policy and op- 
era (ions designed to ensure that 


when things go wrong Michael 
Howard never lakes the Name.” 

Mr Tilt, who had been on a 
walking holiday in northern 
Italy with his wife Kate, decid- 
ed to return eariy because of the 
“difficult'’ week ahead. A 
spokesman for the Prison Ser- 
vice said: “He feels it is going 
to be a difficult week, especially 
if there is a court case.” 

Mr Till, who replaced the 
sacked Derek Leons just four 
months ago, will be “tack at his 
desk” today. As questions were 
being raised about which of the 
top jail officials’ heads would 
roll, Mr Tilt told the Mail on 
Sunday that he had no intention 
of quitting over the fiasco. 

There was speculation last 
night about whether Mr Tilt had 
been pressured into abandon- 
ing his holiday three days ear- 
ly. He bad told the Mail on 
Sunday that he did not intend 
to return immediately. 

But the Prison Service 
spokesman dismissed any sug- 
gestion that Mr Till had been 
forced to return. “Richard has 


Photograph: Owen Humphreys 


think. The perception is itself a 
serious cause for concern." 

Richard Peto, co-director of 
the ICRF and MRC Epidemi- 
ology Unit in Oxford and a lead- 
ing specialist on the health 
effects of smoking, said the 
habit claims 100.000 lives a 
year in the UK. “I would tike to 
see a convention which gov- 
erned the acceptance of such 
money, together with a ban on 
all tobacco promotion.'’ The 
possible beneficial effects of 
nicotine should be investigated, 
be said, but preferably not with 
“tobacco industry money." 

BAT was unavailable to com- 
ment on the research grant, but 
a spokesman for BAT Industries 
denied outright that BAX was 
seeking to buy influence. That 
idea was “preposterous”. 

The MRC said it had a for- 
mal policy of supplementing 
public cash with money from 
other sources “where this does 
not conflict with its mission" or 
“compromise tbe scientific in- 
tegrity of the work”. BAX’S 
funding had been subject to 
strict conditions, the council 
said, including one that BAX 1 
may not make reference to the 1 
research findings without the 1 
MRC’s written consent It was 1 
“most unlikely” that would be . 
given, a spokesman said. 1 


/\owboy wtiedfctampers wfH be regulated by 3 Labour 
^Government, Labour’s home affairs spokesman. Jack - 
Straw, said last night Since publishing a consultation paper 
in 1993, tbe Government has taken no action on the 
dampers, who are able to hold motorists to ransom if they 
park on private land. 

However, Mr Straw said Labour would introduce 
statutory regulation as part of plans to curb the private 
security industry. He said it was intolerable that dampers, 
who are able to bold motorists to ransom if they park on 
private land, had threatened to hold a woman’s three-year- 
old daughter as surety while she collected a £60 penalty 
from a hank and that a hearse should be clamped outside a 
church, with the corpse still in tbe tack. “Everybody, apart 
from the cowboys and the Tory party, wants these rogue 
clampers regulated." Andtorty Berms 

I egal observers monitoring an anti-road protest in 
UJnghton the weekend have criticised the police for their 
‘'heavy-handed" tactics. Violence erupted when police foiled 
the protesters from tire Reclaim the Streets pressure group 
by setting sound equipment and scaffolding. Officers in riot 
gear arrested 80 people - including two of tbe observers. - 
and 49 now face charges. 

Colin Chalmers, of the Brighton Legal Defence and 
Monitoring Group, an organisation set up to advise 
demonstrators, said he was appalled al the tactics. “We are 
there to help people who get arrested. I don't know why 
they arrested us. They said it was on charges of conspiracy 
to cause a n uisance and obstruct tbe highway. Their actions 
were totally heavy-handed.” A spokesman for Sussex police 
was not available for comment. Matthew Brace 

Cycle logical warfare, page 12 


| loHdavmaters -mil face tong delays today as they 
■ ■head back from their short breaks after the Bank 
Holiday and can expect severe disruption tomorrow due to 
raff stokes. AA Roadwatch warned motorists to stagger 
their journeys home to prevent long traffic jams clogging the 
motorway network. 

The exodus to the coast on Friday saw lengthy delays on 
all major routes to holiday destinations and tomorrow's 
threatened rail strike will bring little comfort to those 
heading back to work after the holiday. 

Poor weather blighted the weekend as rain swept many 
areas and winds lowered temperatures. Matthew Brace 


nritabi’s double Paralympic gold modal winner Noel 
DThalcher, yesterday called off his had to win a third at 
the Atlanta games. The partially-sighted athlete, who won 
the 5,000 and 10,000 metres titles despite a stress fracture in 
his leg, had to pull out of the marathon after doctors 
warned him that bis bones could shatter 00 the sharp Hills . 
He sakk'T listened to the doctor and he told me about the 
risks, and I had a lot of thinking to do before deciding " 


S pedal sanctuaries may soon be set up for dumped 
pet terrapins, which are posing problems for Britain's 
native wildlife with tbeir powerful bite. A country -wide 
survey is under way to collect information about the 
apparently increasing number and distribution of 
abandoned water tortoises. Small terrapins have long been 
favourite pels but interest in them was hugely boosted* 
during the craze for Teenage Mutant Hero Turtles back in 
the early 1990s. Environmentalists are now exploring ways 
of humanely capturing and caring for reptiles whose 
disenchanted former owners have illegally released them 
into the mid. 


A man was recovering m hospital after sinking up to 
his neck in shifting sands during an 1 1-hour ordeal. Teny 
Hewlett, 29. of Darlington, Co Durham, was dose to being 
submerged in the sea at Morecambe Bay, Lancashire, when 
he was eventually pulled to safety, coastguards said. 

He had been for a walk on the sands at at 10pm on 
Saturday when he became stuck in mud up to his knees. 
“He panicked and sank deeper and deeper overnight until 
the mud reached his waist," a coastguard spokesman said. 


A coffee-stained piece of paper containing Paul 
/"\McCartney's hand-written lyrics for the classic Beatles 
track “With A Little Help From My friends” is set to fetch 
up to £80,000 at an auction next month. The piece of 
musical history has emerged from a private collection nearly 
30 years after McCartney first wrote it for inclusion in the 
1967 album. Sergeant Pepper's. “What would you do if I sang 
out of tune,” wrote McCartney, adding “Would you throw a 
tomato at me?” He later substituted the line: “Would you 
stand up and walk out on me?" . 

S even winners each scooped more than £lm in the 
National Lottery draw. They shared a jackpot of 
£7,665,700, winning £1,095,100 each. The winning numbers 
were 8, 11, 14, 18, 33 and 44, and the bonus ball was 34. 
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decided to come bade of bis own 
accord. Perhaps be dea'ded in 
the last 12 hours that it would 
be better to return.” 

The Prison Service has already 
confirmed that Mr Tflt knew 

about the “eariy” releases, based 

on a new interpretation of time 
spent on remand, before they b&- 
gan on the 16 August, but said 
his number two, Alan Walker, 
found out only when be re- 
turned from his holiday last 
Wednesday. Mr Vfalker, who has 
been acting jail chief since Mr 
Tilt went on holiday last Thurs- 
day, suggested he could step 
down if an inquiry found he bad 
been “personally culpable”. 

A total of SO prisoners were 
released from jails before Mr 
Howard ordered a balL He has 
ordered a full report into the 

affair. 

Harry Fletcher, assistant gen- 
eral secretary of the National 
Association of Probation Offi- 
cers, said; “This has become the 
most extraordinary situation in 
recent penal history. It’s gone 
from comerfy through to farce.” 
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Making of a media star: Consumer guru, campaigner, talk-show queen, Esther Rantzen has graced our screens for 30 years 

Brickbats, 

bouquets 
and first 
lady of 

tabloid TV 


MICHAEL ST R EETER 

The demise of That's Life had 
seemed to signal the end of Es- 
ther Rantzen ’s TV life. After 21 
years as its presenter, and after 
attracting a peak of 18 million 
viewers, when the BBC pulled 
the ping two years ago, Ms 
Rantzen was so closely identi- 
fied with the programme that 
she seemed destined to slip 
into relative obscurity. 
a. Instead, she re-invented her- 
^felf to come up with a discus- 
sion show, Esther, a sort of 
British version of the Oprah 
Winfrey format, and is now the 
presenter of 77nr Rantzen Report. 

If That's Life was sensation- 
al and humorous in the way of 
a downmarket tabloid, then 
The Rantzen Report has a more 
mid-market approach, com- 
bining “investigative'' journal- 
ism and unashamed emotion 
and moralising in front of a live 
audience. As for as Ms Rantzen 
is concerned, “tabloid TV** 


means accessible and populist 
televsion. 

The Report came into being, 
Ms Rantzen said recently, be- 
cause viewers were still “writ- 
ing down their stories to see if 
I can help". 

However, the three-episode 
series - the BBC was unable to 
say yesterday whether there 
are plans for more -has already 
attracted criticism. 

After the first 50-minute 
show on ME, or “yuppie flu”, 
the TV critic of die London 
Evening Standard wrote a vitri- 
olioc review and sent a copy of 
the episode to the Broadcasting 
Complaints Conamsaon. A doc- 
tor who claimed the condition 
is treatable with anti-depres- 
sants said he bad never en- 
countered such "aggression and 
refusal to listen" from a studio 
audience. 

Yet strengthened by a 30-year 
career in the media, Ms 
Rantzen is as well used to the 
brickbats as well as the bou- 



Smile please: Esther Rantzen poses as a tooth fairy for a publicity stunt- As well as her television work, she campaigned for children’s rights Photograph: Steve Nicholson 


qiiets, which include the Dim- 
bleby Award from the British 
Academy of Bhn and Television 
Arts (BAFTA). 

After working as a TV re- 
searcher, Ms Rantzen’s first 
profile role was as a reporter for 
Braden i JfUt in 1 968 where she 


during and presenting i fiat s 
Life in 1973, the programme 


which was to shape her career. 
There was a frivolous, trivial 
streak running through the 
show, typified by appalling 
jnkeft, unfunny Tnrwinlngiify and 

dogs which were persuaded to 
say “sausages". 

Most mindless of all were 
those dreadful rm-a-woman-of- 
the-people street interviews in 
which she persuaded members 


of the public to behave in pe- 
culiar ways. 

However, despite its silly 
side, the show did capture the 
viewers' imagina tion as a TV 
David fighting against the cor- 
porate Goliaths. Ms Rantzen 
soon emerged as one of the firct 
high-profile champions of peo- little boy, Ben, was dying of liv- 
ple’s rights, one of the early gu- er disease, what programme 
nis of consumerism. would put it on?” she asked. 


One of her achievements 
was to highlight the issue of chil- 
dren and organ transplants 
through the life of Ben Hard- 
wick. She recently complained 
that no one would take up such 
issues now. “If Debbie Hard- 
wick rang up today because her 


Other programmes followed, 
including Omdwatch and Drug- 
watch. as well as lighter 
shows^uch as The Big Time. 

In lime she became part of 
the consumer Establishment, 
becoming a member of the Na- 
tional Consumer Council and 
the Health Education Author- 
ity. In 1991, Ms Rantzen. mar- 
ried to former BBC executive 


Desmond Wilcox, was awarded 
the OBE for services lo jour- 
nalism. 

However, she says the “most 
important" part of her career 
was founding Childlinc, a free 
counselling service for children 
in distress, in 1987, which, de- 
spite occasional financial diffi- 
culires, has brought comfort lo 
thousands of children. 


Exclusive: Why I’m proud to be a tabloid journalist 



Esther Rantzen: Used to provoking strong reactions 


✓ I am used to provoking 

L strong reactions - some 
hostile, some affection- 
ate. However, the attack on me 
in the Sunday Telegraph was un- 
precedented in my experience 
because, unlike the subject of 
jany jmyestjQtion_I have ever 
mounted, I was given absolutely 
no advance warning before.it 
-wasprintpd: I bad no chance 
.whatsoever ^t6 reply to the 
chargesl 

. I was accused of twisting 
facts, of perverting troth, of 
sloppy journalism. They were 
very serious charges. Indeed, ft 
was an extremely damaging at- 
tack. And the accusations came 
not from a critic, under the 
heading of a television review. 
They were written by a profes- 
sional colleague in the BBC, 
Panorama reporter John Vi&re. 

Why is this significant? Be- 
cause both Mr Ware and 1 in 
our television journalism must 
follow a code of practice es- 
tablished by the Director Gen- 
eral of the BBC. They are the 
“Producer Guidelines". One 
crucial element in them, lo en- 
sure both accuracy and fairness, 
is the principle that anyone who 
is the subject of criticism must 
be contacted before the pro- 
gramme, and given enough 
time lo provide a proper reply. 

I have been described, by Mr 
Ware and others, as a tabloid 


journalist. If this nwaiK I make 
populist, accessible, pro- 
grammes, it is a label 1 am proud 
to wear. I have made mistakes 
-alas - but what journalist has 
not. But I have never pervert- 
ed the truth, nor have I twist- 
ed the facts. “Thbloid" does not 
mean unethical Indeed, be- 
cause these programmes have 
such a high profile and attract 
such large audiences, the jour- 
nalism must be especially rig- 
orous and thorough. That is why 
yesterday s accusations shocked 
and hurt me, especially coming 
from such a source. 

Mr a distinguished re- 

porter. But I too have been ho- 
noured - with the Dimbleby 
Award from the British 
Academy of FDm and Television 


By ESTHER RANTZEN 


Arts, and" the Special Jndge’s 
Award for Journalism from the 
Royal Tblevision Society. These 
awards have been gained dur- 
ing my 30 years of working on 
“tabloid" popular factual pro- 
grammes, some of which nave 
exposed difficult and sensitive 
subjects, such as child abuse, 
mental illness, the ethics of 
transplantation. In the light of 
the attack made against me, let 
me lay out the methods and 
principles guiding that work. 

Programmes such as That's 
Life and the Rantzen Report ob- 
tain their material from view- 
ers’ letters. They gain their 
strength and validity from de- 


tailed and exhaustive research 
by the production team. The 
first part of any investigation 
consists of a thorough exami- 
nation of the viewer’s story - 
how well-founded is the com- 
plaint? Could it be a misun- 
derstanding* or a simple and 
excusable mistake, or simply 
one person’s grudge? In which 
case there is no story, no pro- 
gramme, the investigation ceas- 
es at this point It would clearly 
be unfair to pursue it 
It however, there appears to 
be good factual grounds for the 
complaints, we then look fur- 
ther and wider - which of 
course entails considerably 


more research. Are there oth- 
ers in the same predicament? 
What view do experts take - do 
they support or destroy the 
viewerscase? Having tested the 
strength of the original case as 
carefully as possible, we then 
contact the other side. Is there 
a reasonable explanation they 
can offer? If so, do we drop the 
story even at this very late 
stage? Very often the answer is. 
yes we drop ft, no matter how 
much time and energy has al- 
ready* been expended on the in- 
vestigation. To broadcast would 
clearly be unfair. In other cas- 
es we broadcast, including the 
other side's response, and leav- 
ing our audience to decide the 
merits of the case. If the other 
side refuse to put their point of 


Newsman with a missionary’s zeal 


MICHAEL STREETER 

If Esther Rantzen 's journalism 
has always worked side-by-side 
with the entertainment business, 
her protagonist John Ware has 
worked mostly in the more rar- 
efied atmosphere of TV current 
affairs documentaries. 

A reporter with BBCl’s flag- 
ship Panorama for ten years, he 
has a reputation as a tough, un- 
compromising journalist with a 


missionary’s zeal to get to the 
truth on hard issues. 

It was at Granada's Worid in 
Action 13 years ago that Ware 
won the first of ms two Royal 
Tblevision Society (RTS) home 
current news awards, for a dev- 
astating profile of Gerry 
Adams. The portrait of the 
Sinn Fein activist as a deter- 
mined terrorist, plotting vio- 
lence in Northern Ireland and 
on the mainland was a shock- 


ing one, and one which the IRA 
blamed for an attempt on 
Adams’s life. 

Wire’s interest in Ireland was 
first excited on a brief stint as 
a reporter in Belfast with The 
Sun newspaper before his move 
to television, and for many 
years it was his main interest He 
received acclaim for a Panora- 
ma programme called “Dirty 
Wit", detailing the dose links 
between British army intelli- 


gence and loyalist paramili- 
taries in the Province. 

His second RTS award was 
for a report into the hard-left 
anti-racist “witch-hunts" on the 
then Labour-controlled Brent 
Council in North London. He 
also helped uncover the West- 
minster gerrymandering vot- 
ing scandal. 

Four years ago he took over 
as the presenter of BBC's 
Rough Justice. 


view, we are left with no choice 
but to broadcast, with the 
information that we had re- 
quested a response, but been 
denied one. 

Every programme Mr Ware 
attacks went through this 
process. Everyone was invited 
to appear in the studio to state 
their case. Everything they told 
us was taken into account in 
preparing the story. 

When they refused to ap- 
pear, but made a statement, we 
reported it. They knew the 
nature of the programme, and 
the purpose of iL We followed 
the BBC's guidelines for fair- 
ness and balance to (he letter, 
not just because we have lo, but 
because they are right, they are 
good practice and they protect 
the journalists and the jour- 
nalists broadcasting on the 
BBC. The BBC's reputation is 
always al slake - so. it seems, 
is mine. I am. as I have said, well 
accustomed to being attacked. 
But to be attacked without be- 
ing given any chance at all to de- 
fend myself, my production 
team, the participants in the 
programme, or the programme 
itself seems to me a perversion 
of the troth, a twisting or the 
facts. Finally, if we do in spite 
of all our precautions, make a 
mistake, we publish a cor- ^ 
reclion. and put the stoiy ^ 
straight. S 


Edinburgh international television festival: Squabbles among senior journalists bring forum to life and threaten bid for higher licence fee 

Former BBC executives 
slam ‘bloated’ institution 
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MATHEW HORSMAN 

Media Editor 

Edinburgh international tele- 
vision festival was enlivened 
yesterday by family squabbles 
within the ranks of senior BBC 
journalists, including Kate Ai- 
die, John Ware and Esther 

Rantzen. 

Three former BBC executives 
added to the BBC’s woes when 
they made swingeing attacks on 
ah institution which they said 
they remained bloated and in- 
efficient. . 

Me k Elliott, new at the ITV 
network, centre,. and Michael 
AtwcU .and Tim Gardam, now 
both at Channel 5, were taking 
patl m a session entitled The 
BBCJ Left. Mr Atwell spoke of 
the idiosyncratic styles of Alan 
Yentob and Michael Jackson, 
new both senior executives in 

JohaBirfs newly-rcstructured 

BBC. The comments come al a 
delicate time, as the BBC has 
just launched a campaign to in- 
crease the licence fee. _ , 

BBC insiders were insisting 
* last night that the corporation 
would continue to make further 
cost cuts and thai the higher li- 
cence fee? was still warranted to 
ensue quality' programming in 
the digital age. 

During a session early yes- 


terday focusing on the media's 
coverage of the Dunblane trag- 
edy, Colin Cameron, head of 
television at BBC Scotland, 
suggested that Ms Aidie’s tone 
during her reporting had been 
inappropriate and forensic, and 
that in retrospect-’ it had been 
part of what the BBC had done 
wrong. The comment was seiz- 
ed upon as a further sign of ten- 
sions between BBC Scotland 
and head office in London, 
and compounded the sense of 
internecine- strife within the 
corporation suggested by the 
bitter attack on Ms Rantzen by 
her BBC colleague, John %re. 

The debate about quaUty 
journalism was seen as crucial, 
in l^it of John Birt’scall on Fri- 
day for a higher licence fee to 
finance the BBC’s transition to 
the digital age. 

“If wc are to ask for more 
money, we had better be sure 
we produce the kind of news 
and current affair program- 
ming the licence fec-paycr de- 
serves," said one BBC news 
producer. 

The issue was picked up 
again during the festival’s well 
-attended session on spin doc- 
tors featuring Donald Dewar, 
the Labour whip, and Liberal 
Democrat Charles Kennedy. 

The panel, which also in- 


cluded senior journalists 
Michael Brunson of ITN and 
Mark Damazer of the BBC, 
agreed that the role of spin doc- 
tors created huge difficulties for 
the press, particularly in the lead 
-up to elections. 

Journalists, including some 
from the floor, complained that 
senior min isters would too of- 
ten decline to appear on major 
news programmes when they 
were likely to face hard ques- 
tioning. 

But Mr Dewar defended the 
right of individual politicians 


stay away from journalists: 
“There are different interests on 
both sides, and we are each en- 
titled to defend those interests.” 

There was also major concern 
among journalists that spin 
doctors too often attempted to 
interfere with the editorial 
process, by ringing incessantly 
lo insist on changing the running 
order of news or to argue about 
the interpretation journalists 
had put on a story. 

Phil Harding, bead of the 
BBC’s political unit, said: “If 
there are attempts at intimida- 
tion, they will be resisted ” He 
flAted- “Politicians believe there 
is bias, but the public appears 
to believe there is far less bias, 
than it is to the public, to the 


electorate, that we are ulti- 
mately responsible." 

Preoccupations with “fresh 
influences 4 on television dom- 
inated -the festival with sessions 
dedicated to such issues as 
Dunblane and the growing 
dominance of BSkyB, the pay 
television company owned 40% 
by Rupert Murdoch, in the 

multi-channel market. 

Christine Mitchell head of 
programming at General Cable, 
accused BSkyB of having *a foot 
.against our throats" through its 
dominant position as program- 

ky oP’bimdlmg" channels?* 0 *" 

She repeated the cable in- 
dustry’s demand for more flex- 
ible pricing from BSkyB, and 
suggested that cable companies 
could have an advantage over 
satellite through their ability to 
market both telephony and ca- 
ble television. “We need to 
have more flexible packages to 
give our customers what they 
want.” she said. 

But David Ektein, head of 
programmes^ disputed the claim 
that BSkyB was acting uncom- 
petitively. “We will not do any- 
thing that hurts our own busi- 
ness, and no one would expect 
us to," he said, suggeting the ca- 
ble industry might seek to mar- 
ket its services better. 



Tests of endurance: John Blrt went on and on, and Laurence Marks went out, apparently. David Elstein charmed 

Memories of the night with Rirt 


plenty of column centimetres 
I were dedicated to John 
Kit’s keynote address ai the fes- 
tival when he launched his 
campaign for a higher licence 
fee. Hacks, mercifully, were 
given succinct briefings be- 
forehand, saving themselves 
the trouble of wading through 
a long and rambling speech to 
find the kernel of something tru- 
ly new. Some disgruntled at- 
tendees were less than 
charitable as they left McEwan 
Hall, mattering about the hard 
seats and the interminable Mr 
Bin Memorably, Andrea Woo- 
fer, joint head of production at 
Granada announced the next, 
day: “Sure, I>e slept with John 
Birt - during his speech last 
night.” 


fYavid Elsie in, the acceptable 
l^face of Rupert Murdoch's 
BSkyB. found himself in enemy 
territory, surrounded by opera- 
tors who don’t like BSkyB’s 
stranglehold on the pay telewson 
market He performed suavely 
and convincingly as always, and 
even made a few friends by con- 
fiding that his boss, the gruff Sam 
Chisholm, likes to spend bank 
holidays in New York, so he 
doesn't have to face all those 
empty roads - a painful re- 
minder for a workaholic that he 
s the only one onteway to work. 

T he cable industry bad a ses- 
sion of its own hut only one 
cable operator agreed to lake 
a place on the panel Officially 
the companies said the tune was 


not ripe to air their views. Insid- 
ers suggested the real reason 
was fear of being shown up by 
Elstein. one of the British eru- 
dite men in British television. 

C an it be true that Laurence 
Marks, half of the team 
which wrote such hits as Birds 
of a Feather, was bounced out 
of his suite at the Geoige Ho- 
tel lo make way for John Birt? 
The BBC won't say, Mr Marks 
was unreachable and the staff 
arc keeping mum. 

R ichard Tail, head of news al 
ITN. had to field plenty of 
questions at a session on "spin 
doctors", following the fawning 
interview of John Major by 
News at Ten's Trevor MacDon- 


ald. No, said Mr Tail, there was 
no deal between the Tory spin 
doctors and ITN that the in- 
terview would top the running 
order that night And no. he nv 
sisled, it was an internal deci- 
sion to have Mr MacDonald, 
rather than the more aggressive 
Michael Brunson, conduct the 
interview. Just a case of bad 
news judgement then? 

T he great and good settled in 
for some serious dancing 
and some even more serious 
drinking at a bash afterwards. 
Who was the leading indepen- 
dent producer seen cramped be- 
hind the bicycle shed? 


Mathew Horsman 
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RUC succession hit by crisis 


DAVID MCKUTRICK 

Ireland Correspondent 


A reformer, a traditionalist and an outsider are bidding to inherit force hit by Orange stand-off 


The new Chief Constable of the 
Royal Ulster Constabulary, who 
is to be appointed at the end of 
this week from a shortlist of 
three, will inherit a force which 
is facing a policing crisis. 

ThS stand-off during the 
Drumcrec Orange march last 
month has severely dented pub- 
lic confidence in the RUC, 
among Protestants and partic- 
ularly among Catholics. The 
Northern Ireland Police 
Authority, which is to make the 
new - appointment, has 
acknowledged that Dnuncree 
“has seriously damaged the 
credibility of the force". 

The new man will take over 
from Sir Hugh Anneslcy. the 
Dublin-born police officer who 
came to the RUC from the Met- 
ropolitan police and who has 
held the post for seven years. 

The new appointee will face 
the formidable task of rebuild- 
ing the RUC's relations with 


both Catholics and with large 
sections of the Protestant com- 
munity. Nationalist confidence 

in the force is at its lowest point 
for many years, while last month 
150 officers left home, most 
temporarily, following intimi- 
dation problems with loyalists. 

The three officers to’ be in- 
terviewed this week include the 
RUC’s two deputy chief con- 
stables, Ronnie Flanagan and 
Blair V&Uace, together with 
William Taylor, who is present- 
ly commissioner of the City of 
London police. The new man 
nil] take over when Sir Hugh re- 
tires in November. 

Mr Flanagan is one of Ul- 
ster’s best-known policemen, 
with a profile so high that in re- 
cent years it bas virtually 
eclipsed that of Sir Hugh. Uni- 
versally regarded as the best 
communicator the RUC has 
ever produced, he has devel- 
oped into the force's foremost 
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some believe the Druincree 
Orange march crisis, in which 
he was closely involved, may 
have harmed his prospects. 

Mr Flanagan's image as a 
thoroughly modern policeman 
is in contrast to the reputation 

... . . -• ni_' 


of his local competitor, Blair 
Wallace, who with 41 years of 
RUC service, is viewed as an of- 
ficer of the old school Aged 59 
and currently in charge of sup- 
port services and administra- 
tion, he has kept a much lower 


Ronnie Flanagan (left) and William Taylor (centre), two shortlisted candidates, and Ian Oliver, who was rejected 


voice on radio and television. 

He is also viewed as a most 
political policeman - not in 
the sense of holding strong 
opinions, but in moving easily 
and comfortably in political as 


well as media circles. He has 
won a number of public com- 


ma re accustomed to criticising 
the RUC than commending iL 
Aged 46, his 26-year career 


in the RUC bas included spells 
in charge of the Belfast area and 
Special Branch. A graduate, he 

airi’tas^ctured at Bram&tdll 
police college. Hewas in charge 


of the fundamental review of 
policing requirements which 
was launched during the IRA 
ceasefire. 

Until very recently he was hat 
favourite for the top post, but 


known to the general public. 

One. rumour has' it that Mr 
Wallace might be given the 
post, then relinquish it in a few 
years in fevour of Mr Flanagan. 
The choice is made by members 
of the Police Authority, a gov- 
ernment-appointed quango, 
subject to the approval of Sir 
Patrick Mayhew. Secretary of 
State for Northern Ireland. 

The outside candidate is 


y ni i ui w i"* 1 

expectedly excluded was Ian 
Oliver, head of Grampian po- 
lice, who is regarded as one of 
Britain’s most intellectual police 
officers. Dr Oliver, who has 
protested to Sir Patrick, was ap- 
parently left off the shortlist be- 
cause he has not completed a 
senior command course. 


Stores urged 
to block video 
of operations 



Consuls 
awarded 
44% rise » 
in fees 


ANTHONY BEVINS 

Political Editor 


CLARE GARNER 


The Video Standards Council 
Ls urging stores not to stock a 
video released today which fea- 
tures close-up footage of more 
than 20 operations in NHS 
hospitals, including open-heart 
surgery, intimate gynaecologi- 
cal surgery and penile and 
breast implants. 

The council is investigating 
complaints made by the Patients 
.Association that the £12.99 
tape, Everyday Operations , 
which shows excerpts from sur- 
geons’ training videos, exploit- 
ed the sick. Although the 
advisory body does not have the 
power to ban the video, it can 
influence large shops' stocking 
policies. The council's discus- 
sions with retailers so far have 
revealed a widespread reluc- 
tance to sell the film. 

Guy Howland, a spokesman 
for the Patients Association, 
called for llie video’s immedi- 
ate withdrawal, saying the use 
of the film for commercial pur- 
poses went beyond the original 
scope of the agreement be- 
tween patient and film-maker. 
“A number of patients have 
come into hospital and they 
have consented to have an op- 
eration undertaken upon 
them." he said. “As part of that 
they may also have agreed it 
could be used in the training of 
surgeons. What they have not 
agreed to, and it seems quite ou- 
trageous to me, is that this ma- 
terial has been used for a home 
video." 

The council believes that the 
people who are unwittingly fea- 
tured in the compilation have 
a ease against the producers. 
“There is a good chance that 
provisions of the Copyright Act 
have been prima facia 
breached," a spokesman said. 


The video bas a warning tri- 
angle and an 18 British Board 
of Film Classification rating. 
The cover says, “This video 
contains scenes you may find 
disturbing" and “over twenty 
brilliantly performed opera- 
tions are vividly revealed". 

The British Medical Associ- 
ation branded the video “deeply 
distasteful" and said it feared 
the film might frighten patients 
out of taking part in fiitme train- 
ing videos or even of coining for- 
ward for surgery at all. 

David Dooogbue. . a 
spokesman for the video's 
makers, EMC Video, defended 
the 50-minute film, claiming it 
was “serious" and “education- 
al". The company, previously 
involved in the controversial 
video Caught in the Act, fea- 
turing footage from closed cir- 
cuit television cameras, and 
Executions, showing execu- 
tions, had gained the patients' 
permission to be filmed, he in- 
sisted. 

“What we have done is open 
up something increasingly used 
by professionals for training 
and said, *You the public, you 
the patients and potential pa- 
tients and you who fund the 
NHS through your taxes, can 
now actually see what happens 
in hospitals’," he said. Mr 
Donoghue denied that the 
video would attract those seek- 
ing voyeuristic excitement- 

Dr Vivian Nalhanson. head 
of the British Medical Associ- 
ation's ethics committee, urged 
the public not to watch the 
video. “We have no problem 
with people making money 
from educational material but 
to make money From frighten- 
ing people and perhaps stopping 
them from seeking treatment 
that may help them is dearly dis- 
tasteful” he said. 



Hourly attendance rates for 
consular offi cials abroad have 
quietly been increased by 44 per 
cent this month. 

The increase in charges, 
which was slipped through Par- 
liament without a Foreign Of- 
fice press release, put up the 
rate from £50 to £72 an hour - 
with a maximum daily charge of 
£520; the equivalent of an an- 
nual salary of £150,000. 

Providing an example of the 
kind of work that can attract the 
stiff new charges, the Consular 
Fees Order 1996 says that 


“where the attendance is for 
DUTDOSe of supervising an eW 


Three men in three boats: The corademen of Ctlgerran, (from left) Rod Bowen, Bob Bird and Max Bowen, in west Wales, go through their 
paces before the weekend’s annual coracle races on the River Teifi, against their counterparts -in Carmarthen Photograph: Rob Stratton 


Health service perceived as men in suits 


NICHOLAS TIMMINS 

Public ftilicy Editor 


What is your picture of the per- 
fect health authority? Accord- 
ing to users and employees of 
Buckinghamshire Health Au- 
thority it is one that reads the 

Independent . 

In market research to find out 
local people's perceptions of the 
newly formed authority, health 


professionals -from GPs to line 
managers -and NHS useis were 
asked to describe and illustrate 
their existing view of the au- 
thority- and explain how they 
would like it to be. 

The view of the existing au- 
thority produced images of 
pound signs, rows of people 
waiting, and NHS staff who ap- 
peared unhappy. When asked 
to choose photographs illus- 


trating the authority, black and 
white pictures of barbed wire, 
muddle, misery and of a rope 


muddle, misery and of a rope 
stretched to breaking point 
were chosen, Julie Wfefls, the au- 
thority’s director of communi- 
cations reports in this week’s 
Health Sen-ice Journal 

Asked to depict how they 
would like the authority to be, 
the staff and focus groups chose 
warm colours, smiling faces 


and pictures of health and vi- 
tality. But the sting in the tail, 
according to Ms Wells, was 
when they were asked to depict 
the authority as a person, defin- 
ing in addition the newspaper 
it would read. 

The present authority was 
seen as male, mid-4Qs, balding 
and grey-suited, full of qualifi- 
cations but lacking common 
sense, who read the Financial 
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Times or the Daily Telegraph. 

The ideal was "female, aged 
about 35, caring, confident, 
able, inspirational and energetic 
- and an Independent reader. 
Which miffed the authority, 
given that ail but one of its sev- 
en senior executives are women. 

The research, however, has 
told the executive how it wants 
to be seen - as a strategic 
leader. And tomorrow it win be 
buying the Independent 

Nicholas Timmins, who is 
mid-40s, but blue-suited and 
hirsute, is leaving the Independent 
to join the Financial Times. He 
hopes he is not lacking in com- 
mon sense. 


purpose of supervising an dP 
animation”, the charge may be 
divided between the people 
taking the exam. 

Last year, as part of an op- 
eration to move towards “even- 
tual full-cost recover/’, consular 
fees increased by an storage of 
60 per ceht; and that exercise is 
continued this year with an 
overall average increase of 20 
per cent in charges. 

But with charges for issuing 
emergency passports and oth- 
er services remaining at their ex- 
isting level that increase dis- 
guises some marked changes. 

Special reduced rates for the 
under-25s, for issuing a transit 
visa to pass through the Unit- 
ed Kingdom, and for single 
visit entry clearance, have been 
abolished. Fees are doubled, 
from £12 j 50 to £25 for a Iran- ^ 
sit visa, and from £16.50 to £33 " 
for single visit entiy clearance. 

While the fee for issuing an 
emergency passport remains 
£10, the charge for arranging 
repatriation of a person or 
group travelling together has 
gone up by a' fifth to £72, and 
the charge for providing emer- 
gency currency supplies 
“against the payment of a ster- 


ling cheque" - has gone up by 
the same rate, from £30 to £36. 

The only apparent price cut 
is for “transmitting a record of 
a marriage under the local -law 
to the impropriate Registrar 
General , which has been 
halved, to £20. 
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William Taylor, who since 1994 
has been commissioner of the 
City of London police- Al- 
though the force is small it has 
assumed a pivotal importance 
since London’s financial district 
became the IRA’s prime ter- 
rorist target in Britain. 

He has thus worked in close 
liaison with the RUC and with 
MI5. Mr Thylor, who is 49, has 
also served in the Thames Val- 
ley and Metropolitan police. 

Most nationalists would tend 

to favour Mr Flanagan for the 

post, on the grounds that he is ^ 
likely to be more open to w 
changes and reforms in the 
force. By contrast many Union- 
ists would prefer Mr Wallace. 

One candidate who was un- 
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FRAN ABRAMS 

Education Correspondent 

Sludents with vocational 
A-levels are finding it easier to 
gel into university than those 
with the traditional, academic 
qualifications, ministers are to 
announce this week. 

More than nine out of 10 stu- 
dents applying to higher-edu- 
cation courses with General 
National Vocational Qualifica- 
tions (GNVQs) this year have 
won a place, G illian Shephard 
will disclose on Wednesday. 
Less than three-quarters of 
A-level students are successful. 

The numbers going to uni , 
yeisity with vocational A-levels, 
introduced in 1992, are likely 
to double this year, new figures 
show. While 10,000 applied last 
year and 89 per cent were suc- 
cessful, this year 20,000 have ap- 
plied and 92 per cent are 
expected to be successful. 

^ Figures from the Universities 

*®Bnd Colleges Admissions Ser- 
vice (Ucas) will also show that 
a greater proportion of yonng 
people are taking an advanced 
GNVQ, which is etjuivalent to 
two Adevels, alongside one tra- 
ditional A-level. 

However, there are still con- 
cerns about the quality of the 
GNVQ exams in business stud- 
ies, health and social care, 
leisure and tourism, science 
and manufacturing. Of 75,000 
students who registered for the 


courses in 1994, 55,000 have not 
applied for university places 
this year, suggesting that many 
have failed to complete their 
courses within two years. 

Last year it was disclosed that 
almost two-thirds of the 42,000 
students who started courses in 
1992 and 1993 had not yet 
gained the foil qualifications. 

However, some critics of the 
exams now believe that the lat- 
est signs are optimistic. Alan 
Smith ers, professor of public 
policy at Brunei University, 
said there now seemed to be a 
welcome increase in job-relat- 
ed degree courses. 

English universities bad al- 
ways been good at teaching 
thinking slriflg, and Britain had 
produced Nobel prize-winners, 
novelists and poets as a result, 
he said. 

But Britain had always been 
outshone by its economic rivals 
when it came to applied skills, 
and many British inventions 
had been commercially ex- 
ploited abroad as a result. 

“While we are very good at 
finding out things about the 
world we are not veiy good at 
applying that information and 
exploiting wealth. But we have 
recognised the problem and 
the will is there to change it,' 
he said. 

Nine out of 10 GNVQ stu- 
dents who go on to higher ed- 
ucation go to new universities, 
but one old university in 10 is 
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MICHAEL STREETER 

The Prince of V&les is consid- 
ering legal action over Lhepub- 
lication of photographs of him 
and C amill a Parker-Bowles en- 
joying a weekend together at a 
friend's country retreat, Buck- 
ingham Palace said yesterday. 

A spokeswoman for the 
Palace said all options were be- 
ing considered over the pictures 
intiie Now efthe World, adding: 
“We are ruling nothing out.” 

The publication of die pho- 
tographs of the Prince again 
raised the question of media in- 
trusion. A week ago the Palace 
warned four photographers to 
stay away from the Royal Fam- 
ily’s holiday retreat at Balmoral 

The spokeswoman dismissed 
reports that the paper had been 
lipp«l off by a royal source to 
set up a favourable photo op- 
portunity as “ridiculous". The 
News of the World in turn was 
said to have played up the “tip- 
off” fine to deflect accusations 
of invasion of privacy. 

For seasoned royal watchers 
the timing of the photographs’ 
publication, a few days before 
the Prince and Princess of 
Wales’s divorce, is nol a coin- 
cidence. 

According to the Nevus of the 
World, a “well-spoken" woman 
contacted it to say that the 


Prince and Mrs Parker-Bowies 
wouM be spending the weekend 
before last atGlyn Celyn House 
in Powys, south Wfcles, home of 
Mrs Parker-Bowles’s former 
brother-in-law Nic Paravadm 
and his second wife. His first 
wife, Mary Ann, is Mis Parker- 
Bowles’s sister. 

The luzsy photographs show 
the Prince and Mr Paravarini 
strolling together, with Mrs 
Parker-Bowles and Sukie Par- 
avatini some paces behind. 

Phil Hall, the paper’s editor, 
said: “The information that led 
us to secure these pictures is sur- 
rounded by intrigue.” 

The theory in royal-watching 
circles is that attempts are be- 
ing made to stage-manage pub- 
lic knowledge of the friendship 
between the Prince and Mrs 
Parker-Bowles, so that one day 
they can appear together 
openly. Many reel that it is too 
eariy^apublkdeinoostraticHi 
of a relationship which effec- 
tively doomed the Prince’s mar- 
riage from the start . 

Another theory is that some- 
one in the Princess’s camp 
tipped-off the newspaper, to 
show the Prince as “taedess" to 
be seen with Mrs Parker Bowies 
just before the divorce. 

Most Kkely however is that the 
house was simply watched by a 
photographer. 
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Paysage Triste 

ByTS Eliot 

The girl who mounted in the omnibus 
The rainy dav. und paid a penny fare 
Who answered my appreemm e stare 
With that averted look without surprise 
« Which only the experienced can wear 
^Agiri with reddish hair and faint blue eyes 

An almost denizen of Leicester Square. 

Wfc could not hrn’e had herm the box with us 
She would not lunv known how to sit, or what to war 
Yet if] close my eyes I see her moving 
With loosened hafr about her chamber 
With naked feet passing across die skies 

She would have been most crudetytil al ease 
She would not have known how to at, or what to wear 
Nor. then the lights h <ent out and the ham began 
Have leaned as vou did, your elbow on my knees 
To prod impetuous^ with your fan 
ThesmiSng stripling with the pink soaped face 
.Who badytntr opera-glasses m his core. 

Tq 1909 TS Biot bought a 25 cent leather-bound notebook 
whflehc was on holiday^ on the New England coastCNer^e 

saassaasMKSS 3 ® 

vastfiterary memory, rhis poem done complete ^ 18 ref- 
OCTceTamongsi them to Browning, 

Reates, Edwin Arnold -and a charmmg letter to Virgmia Wbotf 

about going to.thc opera. 

biventkms of the March Hare WS^uSlSFSffwS 
at £30 on 9 September. Copyright: Vhlene Eliot, 1996. 


Faber 


now prepared to consider tak- 
ing them. 

Vocational A-levels have 
been criticised for being time- 
consuming and unreliable, with 
many teachers lacking the skills 
and confidence to teach them 
property. 

iWo years ago ministers an- 
nounced plans to reform them, 
but earlier this year the schools 
inspection body, Ofsted, found 
that they were still often 
markf-H inco nsistentl y and that 
much of teachers* training was 
irrelevant to them. 

Right-wingers have argued 
for years that the exams, which 
are both set and marked by 
teachers, are bound to lead to 
problems. 



Sea view: An exhibition of paintings of the coastline of northern France being prepared at Graves gallery, Sheffield Photograph: Asadour Guzelian 
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3. The 
GM Card 




Think again. 

Are you stuck at the top of the interest 
rate ladder, paying as much as 
23% APR? Come back down to earth 
with American Express. With our new 
Credit Card not only will you enjoy a 
low 16.7% APR on any existing 
balance transfer but also on all new 
purchases. Plus there's no annual fee 
for the first year. 

To find out how we can help you 
do more, call now; 


0 700 767 


4. American 
Express 




Cards 

APR based on £2,000 orwrage line of credit zoith fee moved first year. Com pe t i t or s' APRs based on QflOO of credit with 1. £10 fee, 2. No fee, 3. No fee. Source: MoneyEaets. American E xpress may vary the 
APR, mterest rates and other charges from time to JAw. A written quotation is aoaSable on request. The standard interest rate for goods and sendees is 13% per mon&t (16J% APR) and 1J% per month (22.4% 
APR) for cash advances, which must be repaid m full each month. The ndnhaum monthly repayments not! be 5% of the outstanding balance or £20 whidteoer is greater. Applicants must be 18 or over. Subject 
to status. American Express Services Europe Ud, Reg. Office, Portland House, 1 Stag Place, London 5W2 E SBZ, Reg. No: 1833139. ran 
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Language revival: Strike threat by poets is only part of renewed interest which nationalists hope will protect oral tracjftion 

Welsh speak up for their ancient tongue 


TONY HEATH 

Pbets are threatening to “strike" 

over it, footballers arc going Co 
night school to learn it and doc- 
tors may soon be asked to sit a 
proficiency in it the revival of 
interest in the. Welsh language 
is gathering pace. 

When tensi on in Bosnia was 
dose to breaking point the 
Royal Welch Fusiliers commu- 
nicated in Welsh over the radio, 
thwarting eavesdroppers from 
the warring factions. 

Around the same time, learn- 
er drivers in ^fcies were allowed 
to display “D" plates. (D for 
Dysgwr - Welsh for learner) 
ending a minor skirmish in the 
battle to sustain a language 
spoken by nearly one in five of 
Wales’ 2.6 million people. 

Bards, the Welsh poets re- 
garded as the language's 
guardians, are threatening to 
boycott the successful BBC Ra- 
dio Cymru station because they 
claim the language of broad- 
casters is going downmarket 
The British Medical Association 

‘Children are being 
used as the poor 
bloody infantry in 
an unwinnable 
battle’ 

is miffed at the proposal by a 
leading health service manag- 
er, Dr Carl Cowes, for a pro- 
ficiency test The doctors body 
says that it is hard enough to re- 
cruit GPs without imposing a 
linguistic requirement 
For some Welsh is .an im- 
portant rung on the career lad- 
der - nowhere more so than in 
the burgeoning media industry. 
Over 4,000 work in the 100-odd 
independent television pro- 
duction companies: fewer than 
600 work in Welsh coal mines. 

Mark Aizlewood the Welsh 
footballer capped 48 times, 
Nigel Wblker, the black Cardiff 
XV winger and Ron Davies, 
Labour’s spokesman for Wades, 
are among those who have tak- 
en the phinge. 

For decades the language 
declined. In 1931 the Office of 
Population Census and Sur- 
veys reccuded 90!MXX) speakers, 
"today al around 500,000 the sit- 
uation is stabilising and there 
are even hopes of an upturn. 


Rff the past 15 yeare the Gov- 
ernment has identified the lan- 
guage as a suitable case for 
treatment The militant Welsh 
Language Society rocked the 
earfy Thatcher years. The threat 
by the veteran nationalist 
Gvprnfor Evans to starve him- 
self unless the Government es- 
tablished a Welsh language 
television service forced . "today 
Sianel Fcdwar Cymru TS4C) 
flourishes-. with an annua] sub- 
sidy of £63m. The Welsh Lan- 
guage Board, charged with 
sustaining thi» ancient tongue, 
collects' £hn a year from the 
Welsh Office. Dubbed "the 
quango for the Hugo" its chair- 
man is the nationalist peer 
Lord Elis-Thomas, once a left- 
wing Plaid Cymru MP. 

Other government cash sup- 
ports the' eisteddfod, Welsh 
- language pub lishing and Welsh 
education to the tune of £10m 
a year. The language is a na- 
tional curriculum subject, a 
. cause of concern at schools 
along the Welsh side of Offa’s 
Dyke which draw some pupils 
from England. 

• With the exception of John 
Redwood, who refused to sign 
official letters drafted in Welsh, 
successive Ibiy Welsh secre- 
taries have handled the lan- 
guage question with a sensitivity 
that contrasts sharply with the 
approach to problems such as 
Wales' low-wage economy and 
the deprivations of the old min- 
ing valleys. As a bonus the gov- 
ernment has kept the lid on 
nationalist protests to an extent 
not seen in Scotland where 
language is barely an issue. 

Controversy, a staple of 
Welsh life, continues. Lord His- 
Thomas says the language is no 
longer a political issue. But be 
adds: “We see evidence of a lack 
of confidence with regard to the 
future security of the language 
and in the extent to which peo- 
ple use Welsh - especially as re- 
gards reading, writing and 
dealing with officialdom.’' 

Dr "nm Williams an academic 
whose PhD an the decline of the 
language caused a furore a few 
years ago. He warned about 
being “misled tty the statistics. 
Children are being used as the 
poor bloody infantry in an un- 
winnable battle”. 

As fluent a Welsh speaker as 
any Bard Dr Wflhams^ military 
analogy comes over en clear 
just as the fusiliers’ messages 
did in Bosnia. language is all- 
about communication. 
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When in Wales: Isabel Jordan, community development officer, talks with a Welsh-speaking neighbour, Ann Jones, at Ffarm JB^p^o^^lcl-Mfoles Photograph: Rob Stratton 


When Isabel Jordan joined the 
Brecon Beacons National Park 
as co mmuni ty development 
officer a year ago, she spoke no 
Welsh, writes Tony Heath. 
Tbdafkerc oun«ttu dt)fthetep- 
guage enables her to cope hap 1 - 
pity as she visits villagers in an 
area where Walsh, is the~usual 
means of communication. 


The park's management en 

courages staff to learn the lan-. Qnty~30J)00people live in the 
guage and to attend evening park - 8,000 in Brecon, the 
classes and intensive weekend “capital” of the Beacons, 
instruction. Mrs Jordan said: Ccanmunitygroiqjs,mchidmg 

“The time spent learning Stelafe* jWemen’s Institutes, - youngBt’ 
is inyaluable.” - r farmers' dubs and pdrenfr'y 

Her job entails liaiinvg'wijh teacher associations, a&wd&as 
communities, spread arisuhawMgfl .statutory comnmnity-urattfe ■ ; 
519 square miles of midrWbles, cflsTcall on Mrs Jordan's ex- 


pertise. “We help to refurbish 
village halls, raise funds for 
c ommuni ty events and help to 
get environment projects up and 
running,” Mis Jordan said. 
< ^beiBhjqi.t;iukwih,upgepi,ni)!i‘f? 
- nities alive and; i 

is fbrEhgfish to beose®wiw&i 



viHagpi^&^w^^dhcuirf 

ties",* B^e^/n?^wia±ion^ 
ofiraproceeJmcHre amaothtym - 
Welsh. Tins proved i to=be 0*e 
case m Myddfei, a yfflagejat 
•r.foot 
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craamdeBjc^” she said. 

Tfi#4Sbghter of a diplomat 
^ her father Kenneth East was 
British Ambassador to Iceland 
^bearmove to Stoles brought the 

'JLeaccing 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


Celtic revival makes itseif heard far and wide 


Give your child a flying start 


Did you know that some 50% of your child’s brain 
capacity is developed in the first five or six years of fife? 

Whether that capacity develops to the full depends largely on a 
stimulating, thought-provoking, early home environment 

That's the inspiration behind a new programme called 
FUNdamentals. Its aim is a happy, well-rounded child who is able’ to 
read, write and do elementary maths - even before going to school. 
Plus a child who’s acquired other essential attributes - social skills, 
self-esteem, creativity, a rich vocabulary, memory skills, values and 
the ability to think clearly. 


FUNdamentals makes 
the utmost af the time 
you can spend 
together. 

You'll never be stuck 
for something 
worthwhile to do. 
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ACTIVITY CARDS 

Hundreds of fun activities to 
develop concentration, rich 
vocabulary, logic and memory. 


VIDEO 


GUIDEBOOK 


Experts from around the world Contains hundreds more ideas 


give you the best advice on 
raising a bright happy child. 


to build social skills, creativity, 
self-esteem and more. 


calls for halt to 
‘DIY morality’ 




Pottos: One of many games to build Nancy McNabb from Montessori 
concentration and the ability to see International is one of dozens of 
logical patterns. experts on a feature length video. 


Values: How to build responsibility 
throngh a daily To Do List’. 


READING GAMES 

included: over 600 colour word 
cards and games like Phonic 


NUMBER GAMES 

included: Number rods, board 
games, dot cards and scores 


Fun and Beginning Letter Snap, of fun maths games. 




Word Bingo: An entertaining way 
to master the 450 most frequently 
read words. 


Maths Battle: How a pack of 
playing cards will skyrocket her 
ability to add and subtract 


Back Writing: A sure-fire way to 
enable children to feel’ how letters 
are formed. 


There’s a FUNdamentals for 0-18 months and one fix- 2-6 
years old, foe critical years. Never again will you have foe 
chance to influence your child so profoundly or so positively. 

Give your child -or grandchild -a gift that will last for 
the rest of his or her life. A lifelong joy for learning and the 
ability to learn quickly, think clearly and to be creative. 
You’ll find it costs so little to give so much. 

As NEWSWEEK recently put it. 'Give your children 
the stimulation they need when they need it, and 
anything's possible.' 


lOSPAMiimUS 


For FREE information 


Address: 


FREEPHONE 

0800 50 20 20 

or 

Write to: Accelerated 
Learning Systems Ltd 
FREEPOST, 

Aylesbury, 

Bucks. HP224BR. 


Britain was suffering from the 
consequences of a ^privatised, 
DIY morality”, the Archbishop 
of Canterbury said yesterday. 

Dr George Carey said some- 
times in modem Britain the only 
thing that could not be tolerat- 
ed was to say that something 
was wrong. 

He made his call for the re- 
establishment of moral guide- 
lines to a congregation of about 
20,000 at Britain^ biggest Chris- 
tian arts festival. 

Dr Carey was speaking at the 
23rd annual Greenbelt festival, 
this year being staged near 
Corby, Northamptonshire. 

Arid his message was ap- 
plauded enthusiastically by a 
gathering of manty young peo- 
ple. dressed in T-shirts and 
jeans. 

The Archbishop told the 
crowd that he had hist attended 
the festival 17 or 18 years ago 
when he had. camped -oat with 
his family . 

He said at that time the main 
theme of the festival was radi- 
cal Christianity, and that theme 
still continued. 

Dr Carey said to be radical 
went to the roots of the Chris- 
tian faith. And when he was a 
teenager, Christianity was main- 
ty characterised by a series of 
“don’ts”. 

But he told the crowd that 
Britain was now going too far 
the other way and it was time 
for some traditional modem 
boundaries to be re-drawn. 

“Al present we live in a soci- 
ety where sometimes the only, 
dung that cannot be tolerated 
is to say that something is 
wrong,” said Dr Carey. 

“we have - to say there are 


moral standards, both person- 
al and corporate.” 

He added; *Tbo often people 
are encouraged to think no 
further than their own private 
world ... 

“We are now seeing the con- 
sequences of a privatised, DIY 
morality working itself out in 
many aspects of our society. 

“This applies also to our 
Church. It is tempting to look 
no farther than our own private 
world, to focus on maintenance 
rather than nrisskm, to focus on . 
survival rather than sacrifice.” 

Dr Carey said thet Church stiO 
had much to learn from the 
scandal of the “Nine O'Gock 
services” in Sheffield last year 
(where rave musdc was used to 
attract young people/ and the 
worship took on cult-like at- 
tributes). He added that church- 
es had to be acaxmtable. 

The Archbishop also paid 
tribute to Christopher Gray, die 
vicar murdered in Liverpool 
recently. 

“His story. I hope, will be an 
inspiration to many to a new 
commitment to radical Chris- 
tianity” said Dr Carey. 

The Archbishop's sermon 
was the highlight of the four-day 
festival, which is exj-organsed by 
Christian Aid. 

The crowd sang modem 
hymns in reggae-style with the 
backing of a rock band, in what 
was bified as “the funkiest com- 
munion that you have ever 
experienced”. 

During the festival, winch at- 

tween 18 and^5^crowds have 

been entertained by rock bands 

and a variety of religions 
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NICHOLAS TIMMINS 

Public Policy Editor 

A warning to Labour not to soap 
GP ftmdboJding and to the Con- 
servatives not to force it onto 
more family doctors has come 
from a key piece of research into 
the controversial scheme. 

One of the first studies to 
compare fundholding with GP 
commissioning — where famil y 
doctors work with health au- 
thorities to buy health care - has 
shown that both have advan- 
tages, and the two approaches 
do different things well. 

Fundholding, where the GPs 
directly control their own bud- 
get, appears better at achieving 
short-term efficiency gam^ the 
work by the London School of 
Economics shows. But locality 
purchasing, as GP commis- 
sioning is sometimes known, 
also brings advantages. 

And as more fundholders 
bond together in muhi- frmrk. or 
enter total purchasing projects, 
where they buy aU health care, 
the differences between the two 
models are becoming “rather 
nominal” the study found. 

The study, led by Professor 
Howard Glennerster, co-direc- 
tor of the LSETs Welfare State 
’rogramme, concludes: “Neither 
pfitical party should force either 
hndholding or locality pur- 
oasing as a universal solution.” 

■ Instead, commissioning 
slouid be given the same level 
01 administrative back-up as 
fudholding enjoys - some- 
dug health ministers have gen- 
ei% refused to do - while 
La our should drop its plans to 
scrp fundholding. 

ne biggest single change 
whih fundholding has pro- 
ducd is lo “move general prac- 


tice in from the cold”. Profes- 
sor Glennerster and bis col- 
leagues say. In 1990, family 
doctors did not feel involved in 
mainstream NHS planning. 
Since then there has been “a sea 
change” as fundhokhng was 
introduced and as GPs who did 
not want to join that scheme 
banded together to form pur- 
chasing commissions. “The ex- 
tent to which GPs of afl kinds 
are now involved in local health 
planning is quite new,” the 
study says. And that change “is 
more important than the dif- 
ferences between fundholders 
and non-fundholders”. 

The research looked at how 
well family doctor groupings 
performed ’in six different health 
authorities. Overall the fund- 
holders achieved greater 
changes. Those in GP commis- 
skming groups, where the health 
authority stfll controls the bud- 
get, had greater frustrations - 
“an agent at one remove doing 
the purchasing on your behalf 
was less satisfactory for some 
GPs than acting directly”. 

But both achieved real gains 
for patients and ‘‘fundholders 
and locality groups do different 
things well”. Commissioning 
groups were keener to see that 
all patients in the area gained 
from changes made, not just the 
patients of an individual 
practice. 

“To push for universal fund- 
holding or to seek to abolish it 
would seem unnecessarily de- 
structive,” the study says, “es- 
pecially given our poor state of 
knowledge of the comparative 
advantages and disadvantages 
of the alternatives.'’ 

□ Alternatives to Fundholdmg, 
LSE Welfare State Programme, 
Paper WSP/123 



Rock on: The disused chaflc quarry at Pitstone, Hertfordshire, as it would look with part of Stanage Edge, the Peak District, cloned and grafted on to its side Photomontage: Joe Jenkins 


STEPHEN GOODWIN 

An idea is germinating in the 
sometimes fevered minds of 
the climbing fraternity that the 

Mfltenrrhn n might he inartrad hy 

providing its rock-starved south- 
ern England members with 
their very own crag 
Why should keen London 
climbers have to scorch np the 
motorway to the Peak District 
or beyond when the technolo- 
gy exists to g raft 400 yards of 
gritstone edge on to the 
ChDterns or the North Downs? 

The PavJoyian response of 
conservationists can be imag- 


ined, and there are a good 
many climbers who would balk 
at the artificiality of such a crag 
But there is no doubt it would 
be heavily used. This weekend, 
hundreds of climbers wilj crowd 
on to the sandstone outcrops 
□ear Tunbridge Wells, the only 
natural climbing ground in the 
Home Counties, which is visi- 
bly eroding Indoor climbing 
walls are also proliferating in 
London and the South-East 
But the Millennium Crag 
would have none of the man- 
aged security of an indoor wall 
Luce its natural equivalents in 
the Peak, the Lake District or 


in North Wbles, it would be used 
for “adventure dim tang”, where 
the consequences of a fall could 
be serious. 

The crag is the brain-child of 
Ken Wilson, a publisher of 
mountaineering books and a 
full-volume advocate of the 
traditional approach to climb- 
ing. “The combination of a 
risky sport and a wonderful 
natural setting is a very heady 
mixture. But ... it’s not some- 
thing that youngsters coming to 
sport on climbing walls are get- 
ting” be said. Hence his idea 
idea that a southern-based dub 
or some of mountaineering's 


“great and good” should apply 
for Lottery funding to bund a 
crag on the north-west fringe of 
the M2S. 

The planned site - a disused 
chalk quarry at Pitstone, on the 
Chiltem escarpment near Ting. 
Hertfordshire, is owned by Cas- 
tle Cement, which is awaiting 
the result of a public inquiry into 
their plan for a land-fill she. 
Local villagers have opposed the 
rubbish tip and say they would 
welcome a recreational use for 
the land 

The quarry could accommo- 
date a range of rock features - 
buttresses, steep edges and 


free-standing boulders. The 
biggest feature would be up to 
400 yards of slabs, copying the 
Idwal Slabs in North Wales, 
grafted on to the side of Picton 
Hill at the back of the quany. 
Part of Stanage Edge, in the 
Peak District, could also be 
cloned. 

Nothing on this scale has so 
far been attempted in Europe. 
The spray-on concrete fabrica- 
tions, sculptured and textured 
like the “Kvin^ rock, would cost 
some £750,000 for 100 yards. 

But the crag project may fail 
for the lack of a group willing 
to push for it; to formulate a bid 


to the Millennium Commis- 
sion or to the Sports Council 
and then raise a share of the 
money. The British Moun- 
taineering Council (BMC) has 
offered support. 

“The impetus needs to come 
from a club or some of climb- 
ing's statesmen in the Home 
Counties,” said Derek Walker, 
a former president of the 
Climbers” Club and former 
BMC general secretary. 

“It’s a great idea. If people's 
only experience of the climbing 
is on indoor walls, it‘s totally 
false. This could give a taste of 
the real freedom of the sport.'’ 
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etting up on your own is an exciting experience, but it takes 
courage, too. However, you can feel more sure of success 
when you can rely on getting the kind of information and 
support your business needs. 

Bv listening carefully to what our new business customers want 
and need, we’ve developed a range of business services to help 

people like you. 

For ~~ n.pl .. - your tat year's banking is free* We can provide 
ways of helping with book-keeping, sales prospecting and debt 
collection. And if you need extra finance. weH discuss the possibility 
of a starter loan at an attractive fixed interest rate. 
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Take your first step now - You can call us 7 days a week, 
between 9am and 8pm (10am and 2pm at weekends) on 
0345 00 33 77, to arrange to meet a Lloyds Bank Business 
Manager. All calls are charged at local rates. 

•New business customers with an anticipated first year banking turnover of up to £1 million 
receive banking free of account transaction charges whether xa credit or overdrawn. 


Interested? Then give us a call on 0345 00 33 77, or drop in at your 
local Lloyds Bank branch. Our experienced and conscientious 
Business Managers will be delighted to give you all the help and 
information you need. 



THE THOROUGHBRED BANK 


Lloyds Bank Pk. 71 Lombard Street, London EC3P3B5- 
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EUZABETH NASH 
Madrid 


Even more after the break: On Spanish television, football is a game of six nights 


A deal to be clinched this week 
allowing Spanish television to 
show football matches six nights 
a week - one more than last sea- 
son -has thrown owners of bars 
and restaurant into a panic. 
They see football mania as the 
road to ruin. 

When the season opens next 
Sunday, millions Of .Sp aniar ds 
will stay at home, glued to their 
sets every night of the week ex- 
cept Friday, leaving city centres, 
bare and cinemas that would ofo- 
- erwise be vibrant deserted. 

The television chann els are 
delighted at the huge business 
brought in by soaring viewing fig- 


ures, calculated at^Sper cent of 
gross domestic product. So are 
the football dubs, whose entire 
budgets are covered by the huge 
sums paid try television compa- 
nies for broadcasting rights. 

The deal is a carve-up between 
the private channel Antenna 
Ires and the two state channels, 
who will show matches from 
the Spanish league and Europe, 
ensuring thi&f fne football sched- 
ules donoldasfc- 

But the mighty National As- 
sociation of Restaurants, Cafds 
and Bars feaisitsBmlihood will 
suffer a "mortal "blow” and 
threatens reprisals. The associ- 
ation’s leader, Ignacio Cabello, 
warned that the deaf will cost its 
members £85 Om a year in lost 


trade and could cut jobs in the 
sector by 30 per cent. 

His 800,000 members plan 
counter-measures, ranging from 
a boycott of products adver- 
tised during televised matches to 
afl-out strikes. The addition of 
Monday, hitherto a football - 
free evening, w31 alone result in 
£3 00m being stripped from 
restaurants' takings, he said. 

Mr Cabello even issued an ap- 
peal that could rend the -fabric 
of that most precious Spanish in- 
stitution, the family, by urging 
women to abandon their hus- 
bands on Saturday nights and 
venture out alone. . . 

Following protests last; year, 
the television companies agreed 
— grudgingly — to biiug the Sat- 


urday night broadcast forward by 
half an hour to 830pm, en- 
abling fans to go out for dinner 
or a film after the match. But it 
made little difference to the 
slump in trade on what ought to 
be the week’s busiest night out. 

As it is, non-football fans in 
Madrid appreciate the oppor- 
tunity to cruise the tapas bars in 
comfort enjpy uncrowded cin- 
emas and drive unhin dered up 
the Gran Via, which is usually im- 
mobilised by traffic. Old hands, 
however, know to move on be- 
fore 1130pm when the streets 
are jammed once more, taxis are 
unobtainable* and bars are 
crammed. 

The divisive effect within the 
family caused by televised foot- 


ball became evident during the 
Euro 96 championship, when in- 
creasing numbers of households 
acquired a second set so that 
women could retreat to anoth- 
er room and watch soap operas, 
romantic Hollywood classics 
and a slew of the televisual 

equivalents of Halo! ma g a z i n e 

scheduled to compete with wall- 
to-wall football. - 

With a record nine broadcast 
games to be played each week 
p .1 ^«inn CACtCrWI- these 


m the coming season, these 
pressures will intensify. But 
die prospect of Spain's night 
spots being taken over by bands 
of single women out for a 
good time i nay prompt a 

pro founder transformation or 

national habits. - 


Defeated Russians crawl out 


Triumphant 
rebels escort 
foes out of 
city, reports 

Carlotta Gall 


A Russian jeep flying a white 
flag led a sony convoy out of the 
centre of Grozny at noon yes- 
terday. Four mili tary lorries 
followed each towing a broken 
down Russian armoured per- 
sonnel carrier, bumping along 
on flat tyres. Chechen fighters, 
armed with Kalashnikovs, lines 
of grenades strapped to their 
chcsis, sat in the cab alongside 
the Russian soldiers who were 
driving. 

It was the beginning of the 
withdrawal of Russian troop, 19 
days after Chechen rebels 
seized control of the city in a 
devastating raid that left thou- 
sands of Russian troops sur- 
rounded and hundreds dead. 

“The 101st Brigade was sur- 
rounded here," said Khunkar 
Pasha Israpilov, a young 
Chechen commander whose 
men now control the area. 

"In principle foey could not 
leave, they had no way out. Now 
I have an order to let them go 
bade to their base in Khankala,” 
he said. 

Beside him stood a Russian 
Lieutenant-Colonel IgorRud- 
neyov. “This is the first stage in 
play," he said. “I think our 
commanders understand the 
situation, there is already an 
agreement and we have mutu- 
al trust." 

The two sides started talking 
four days ago. Mr Israpilov 
said, as Russia's national secu- 
rity adviser, Alexander Lebed, 
and the Chechen chief of staff, 
Aslan Maskhadov, secured a 
ceasefire agreement 

On Saturday the Chechens 




Face to face: Chechen rebels (right) line up opposite Russian soldiers during a common inspection in the village of Stary Ataghi 


Photograph; 


accompanied a Russian convoy, 
bringing water, food and med- 


hringing water, food and med- 
icine to Russian posts, and evac- 
uated the wounded. The 
Russian soldiers drove through 


the market, stony faced. The 
Chechens sitting beside them 
were shouting to their friends, 
raising their fists in the air. 

The Russians were pulling 
out of their posts gathering 
into larger headquarters. Over 
the next few days they would 
leave the city for two large 
Russian bases just outside 
Grozny, Mr Israpilov said. 

LieuLenant-Colonel Rud- 
neyov said: “We have been or- 
dered to let them go, with their 
armour and weapons. We do 
not need their armoured per- 
sonnel carriers or their Kalash- 
nikovs. Lebed said il can be over 
and done with in 10 days." 



Asked if he felt the Russian 


withdrawal meant a defeat, the 
Russian ookmel said: “No one 
won, there were losses on both 
sides. You cannot talk of losing 
or winning, we came to an 
agreement,” 

But while the Russian 
were gathering to leave, the 
Chechen fighters were settled 
in among foe ruins of foe city 
in freshly dug trenches. 

There was no ultimatum for 
the Chechen fighters to leave the 
city, Lieutenant-Colonel Rud- 
neyov said. But Sultan Minayev, 
a Chechen commander accom- 
panying foe Russians, said: “Just 
those who are needed to guard 
foe city will stay. The rest will 
go back to their bases. 

Seme 200 Russian servicemen 
remained in one of foe nearby 
apartment blocks. The windows 
were bricked up, theground 
floor rooms sandbagged. Tiro 


soldiers stood on a balcony 
watching foe Chechen fighters 
milling in foe streets below. 

It was foe first time armed 


Chechen fighters were back in 
numbers at the Minulka round- 
about since Russian forces 
pushed them out in February 
last year in a bloody battle that 


cost an estimated 28,000 thou 


sand civilian lives and thousands 
of Russian casualties. - ■ >j:i 

Dead bodies of Russian sol- 
diers still lay in foe streets yes- 
terday from the latest fighting. 
One blackened corpse was 


sprawled on the kerb, yards 
from his burned out truck. 


from his burned out truck. 

In the city centre Chechen 
fighters had taken over a key 
Russian post A Chechen jeep, 
flying the green flag of inde- 
pendence, raced past a Russian 
post on the central bridge. 

Tbwards Government House, 
which Chechen fighters still 
gave a wide berth, Russian 
soldiers were moving in foe 
rubble. Chechen fighters sat 100 
yards away. Tbgefoer they 
had gathered 22 bodies of 
Russian soldiers on Saturday 
morning. The Russian troops, 
mostly conscripts, appeared ex- 
hausted. The bodies were men 


from their unit They had fled 
into a nearby building and held 
out for days, unaware that an- 
other Russian unit was across foe 


street A Russian officer, fin- 
ishing a conversation with his 
Chechen counterpart, said sim- 
ply: “They want to come in and 
we want to go " 



MOSCOW 


Lebed: Checking with Yeltsin 


Peace talks in Chechnya were 
interrupted yesterday after 
Alexander Lebed, the envoy of 
Boris Tfeftsm, cancelled a meet- 
ing with rebel leaders and flew 
back to Moscow, saying he 
wanted the President's per- 
sonal approval for proposals 
about the republk’sstatns. ... 

No sooner had he boarded 
the atatraft than his nrisrion hit 
fresh difficulties when the com- 
mander ofRussian forces in the 
war zone called off a meeting 
with the Chechen chief of staffs 
Aslan Maskhadov. General Vy- 
acheslav Tikhomirov refitted to 
go to the talks because of an in- 
cident in Grozny on Saturday 
in which Chechen fighters in- 
tercepted a convoy of Interior 
Ministry troops and released 
them only after they had hand- 
ed over their weapons, 50 in alL 

The general, who last week 
gave his backing to a threat to 
launch an aO-ont assault on tbe 


city, said the me e ti ng was can 
celled because die Chechens 


failed to respond to demands 
that tbe weapons be returned. 

For the same reason, plans 
to withdraw Russian troops 
from Grozny were delayed yes- 
terday; although federal forces 
began to leave parts of south- 
ern Chechnya. TWo battalions 
reportedly kft Sfaatoi and Ve- 
.deiio, two flashpoints of the wan 
9y standards of tbe Chechen 
war, the Grozny incident was 
petty. The Chechens apolo- 
gised, saying the fighters were 
renegades, who had been de- 
tained. The general's stance is 
certain to intensify suspicions 
that he is among those in top 
military ranks who strongly 
oppose Mr Lebed’s mission to 
end the 20-month conflict, in 
which 35,000 have died. Mr 
Lebed, an old colleague of foe 
general, frequently complains 
about a “third force” deter- 
mined to prolong the wan 
Last night tbe Chechens said 
they saw no setback in Mr 


Lebed’s return to 


where he intends to 


views of Mr Yeltsin, foe 
Minister; Viktor Cheroots 
and expels in internatio 
over proposals 
Chechens. 

Although details ai 
known, both sides ap; 
favour elections in 
and a referendran. A 
Russians are though' 
willing to allow some 
dence, including a 
dkial system, cons 
security services, M . 
regards complete ant 
impossible. Yesterday ir 
nomyrdin reinforced pis 
saying Chechnya c 
within Russia”, ahbo 
act status would be 
a later date. One 
point is the Charlie 
for their own a 
willing to allow tbu » 
in their own forcean 
public, but it want/thei 
itary to come ndei 
umbrella of the feerati 
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Confusion surrounds 
Paris church eviction 
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Two days after a controversial 
police operation to remove 
more than 200 illegal immi- 
grants from a Paris church. 
President Jacques Chirac said 
it was “out of foe question" for 
France to alter its immigration 
policy, which was one of “very 
great' firmness". The laws could 
be “improved" but foe policy 
would not change. 

He was speaking after dis- 
cussions with foe Prune Minis- 
ter, Alain Jupp£, to prepare the 

new- political term, while Mr 
Chirac seemed to express sup- 
port for foe decision to use 
force, foe outcome of Friday's 
operation remained confused 
yesterday, with most of foe im- 
migrants’ released from deten- 
tion and only four summarily 
deported. Leadens of the 
protest said they intended to re- 
assemble and would insist on 
collective negotiations with foe 
authorities. 

The main focus yesterday 
was on a court called into spe- 
cial session to consider the cas- 
es of 80 of the immigrants 
evicted from foe church of St 
Bernard on Friday. Proceedings 
began two hours late after 
lawyers for foe detainees said 


they needed time to acquaint 
themselves with foe files. Few 
of the immigrants turned up. 
More that 30 were freed on Sat- 
urday after a different court re- 
fused to extend detention from 
24 hours to six days, saying foe 
applications were faulty or un- 
justified. The Paris authorities 
are to appeal. 

The detentions were not foe 
only part of the operation to go 
awry from foe authorities' point 
of view. On Saturday demon- 
strators blocked a main road 
near Evreux military airfield, 
where a plane was being pre- 
pared to repatriate several 
dozen illegal immigrants. When 
foe plane left, it was delayed for 
six hours at its first port of call, 
Dakar, in Senegal because staff 
refused to service ft. Only four 
of those on board, all from 
Mall were from the St Bernard 
group; the others were subject 
to earlier deportation orders. 

If there were hitches on Sat- 
urday, events foe previous night 
had elements of farce. Marchers 
responding to a call for a rally 
on Friday evening defied police 
and continued to foe centre 
where most of foe St Bernard 


corners, consulting mags to 
find out where to eo. Their 


group had been taken. 
When they cot nea 


When they got near Vin- 
cennes, it was dark, and demon- 
strators could be seen on street 


find out where to go. Their 
route took them by the edge of 
the racetrack, where the 
evening’s trotting was entering 
its last stages. Riot police, con- 
cealed in the trees, emerged and 
fired tear-gas, which frightened 
foe horses, and threatened a 
tnelde of marchers, horses, race- 
goers and police. 

About tbe same time, the first 
of the detainees, mostly women 
and all the children, were being 
released to ensure France met 
its obligations under intention- 
al conventions not to keep chil- 
dren in custody overnight. 
Some of those released were 
deposited at outlying M£tro sta- 
tions, apparently foe only ad- 
dresses they had given on the 
form when they were registered. 

Yesterday foe tally of Friday's 
massive operation was: four 
men deported to Mali; no more 
than 16 people detained, 40 
people given permission to re- 
main in France and all other cas- 
es pending. The only emerging 
agreement, from lawyers, politi- 
cians and commentators alike, 
was rtiar it was High time to clar- 
ify the immigration law to pre- 
vent similar situations in future. 
President Chirac's statement 
suggested that he would ap- 
prove such a project. 
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This Saturday The Independent Magazine 
publishes a 16 page Essential Guide to 
American Football in association with the NFL 


,, THE NFL STARTS SEPTEMBER 
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Israel at odds: President responds to Palestinian cry for help 

Netanyahu at bay 

over Weizman’s 
invite to PLO leader 


ERIC SILVER 

Jerusalem 

President Ezer Weizman, an ar- 
chitect of Israel’s 1979 peace 
treaty with Egypt, responded 
yesterday to a ay for help from 
Yasser Arafat by inviting the 
Palestinian leader to meet him 
at his private seaside villa at 
Caesarea in northern Israel. 

The invitation was seen as a 
calculated spur to the right-wing 
Likud Prime Minister, Ben- 
jamin Netanyahu, who has pre- 
varicated over a meeting of his 
owe with Mr Arafat since he 
took office in June. He has de- 
clined to set a date for planned 
talks between the Israeli De- 
fence Minister, Yitzhak 
Moidechai, and Mr ArafaL 
A spokesman for the Presi- 
dent told The Independent last 
night that the meeting Mr Waz- 
man would take place before 
the Jewish new year, which s on 
14 September. Asked whether 
Mr mtmn would co-ordinate 
the arrangements with the 
Prime Minister, he replied: 
“Maybe, maybe not” 

Mr Weizman’s initiative 



Seaside diplomacy: President Ezer Weizman in Caesarea 
with Baruamin Netanyahu yesterday Photograph: Reuter 


meat that the Netanyahu gov- 
ernment is playing for time 
and no longer sees a need to 
maintain the peace momen- 
tum. Israelis who had begun to 


enjoy a more open Middle East 
suddenly are feeling isolated. 

Gideon Ezra, a Likud back- 
bencher and former deputy 
chief of the Shin Bet internal se- 
curity service, said yesterday. “It 
is time to stop playing games 
with the Palestinians." 

The influential daily Ha 'aretz 
this weekend quoted a from one 
senior security official that foot- 
dragging could provoke re- 
newed attacks by Islamist 
fanatics. Mr Arafat was coming 
under increasing pressure, the 
official said, because of the 
diplomatic stagnation, the col- 
lapse of the besieged Palestin- 
ian economy and the violation 
of human rights by the Pales- 
tinian police. “Tf his distress con- 


tinues," be added, “Arafat may 
allow his security forces to ease 
up on Hamas, and he won't core 
if there are terror attacks." 

After a hastily arranged tete- 
a-tete with the Prime Minister 
yesterday. President Weizman 
denied a report that he bad 
threatened to receive Mr Arafat 
this week if Mr Netanyahu did 
not agree to talk to Mr Arafat 
within 10 days. He also denied 
be was trying to take over the 
negotiations. But tire 72-year- 
old President, who has been a 
minister under both Likud and 
Labour colours, clearly was in 
no mood to accept a prune min- 
isterial veto or to wait long. 

Mr Weizman said he had re- 
ceived a letter from Mr Arafat 


complaining about the stalled 
peace process. “He is in dis- 
tress," the President said. 
“Arafat, whether wc want It or 
not, today has control over two 
million ptropk;. When a leader 
like this asks to see roe, I think 
1 roust respond to him.'’ 

Despite an unconfirmed re- 
port by Israel radio that Mr Ne- 
tanyahu would meet Mr Arafat 
soon, the Prime Minister was 
still stonewalling. “I don't think 
it is worthwhile," he insisted, “to 
hold a meeting that is just cer- 
emonial. When the time comes 
when I think die re will be a pur- 
poseful meeting, it will indeed 
take place." 

The Hebrew’ press, which 
has never been particularly 
friendly towards Mr Netanyahu, 
has become universally hos- 
tile. Yoel Marcus, Ha’aretz's 
most widely read columnist, 
delected a reversion to hard-line 
Likud ideology, which he feared 
would lead to armed struggles 
with the Palestinians and Syri- 
ans. “When the voice is the 
voice of Netanyahu's pragma- 
tism," he wrote, “but the hands 
are the hands of a Likud ideo- 
logue, the confrontation b writ- 
ten on Lhe wall.” The 
columnist's sardonic colleague, 
Zvi Barel, added: “Netanyahu's 
government is returning Israel 
to the familiar situation in 
which it functions best: a small 
nation surrounded by enemies." 


US fails to stem Kurdish bloodshed 


HUGH POPE 

Istanbul 

The intervention of a senior 
American, official has failed to 
halt an. outbreak of inter-Kur- 
dish fighting m northern Iraq, 
where hopes are now pinned on 
a US-backed peace conference 
due to be held in London. 

The Kurdish Democratic 
Party (KDP) said fighting con- 
tinued with increasing Iranian 


involvement even after Robert 
Pelletreau, the State Depart- 
ment’s Assistant Secretary for 
Near Eastern Affairs, called by 
satellite telephone to warn the 
KDP leader, Massoud Barzani, 
and his rival, Jalai Talabani, 
leader of the Patriotic Union of 
Kurdistan (PUK). 

On Riday Washington said it 
believed Mr PeDetreau’s inter- 
vention had secured a cease-fire 
and a promise to attend anew 


round of peace talks, probably 
in London, after the worst 
dashes between the Kurdish ri- 
vals since last year. Both sides 
spoke of hundreds of casualties 
in six days of fighting. 

The KDP rules that part of 
northern Iraq near the Turkish 
and Syrian border, while the 
PUK is strongest in big towns 
to the east and along the Iran- 
ian border. Since the Gulf war, 
both have been shielded against 


intervention from Baghdad tty 
Operation Provide Comfort, a 
small Western air force based 
in Turkey, but it has not saved 
the Kurds from themselves. 

The KDP said that the out- 
break of fighting over the week- 
end concentrated on a pass 
leading through the north-east- 
era mountains known since the 
days of British colonial in- 
volvement in Iraq as the Hamil- 
ton Road. 
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TIM MCGIRK 

Hindu pilgrims, trekking to a 
sacred ice-cave in the Kashmir 
region of the Himalayas, have 
long had to contend with the 
threat of ambush by Muslim 
guerrillas. But this year was 
worse: the full wrath of the Him- 
alayas struck the procession of 
1*0,000 devotees as a freak 
snowstorm and torrential rain 
killed over 130 pilgrims. 

Indian rescue workers battled 
again st a b lizzar d and landslides 
to rescue 7.000 stranded pil- 
grims who are strung out along 


50 miles of sheer, ice-covered 
mountain terrain. Many pil- 
grims were seen carrying side 
and dying relatives down to 
spots where they could be air- 
lifted out by army helicopters. 

Manysadhus, boiv men, were 
among the dead They had un- 
dertaken the gruelling mountain 
pilgrimage wearing nothing but 
ash smeared on their bodies. 
“The main reason for the 
deaths is that the pilg rims had 
no warm clothing. Many were 
old people. The holy men were 
trekking naked," said a doctor 
at an emergency camp in 


Frail holy man’s 
stand against the 
tide of progress 


A solitary. frail. old man Is 
standing in the way of the 
world's sixth largest dam pro- 
ject. Sunderlab Bahoguna 
lives in a tin shed overshad- 
owed by the Tehri Dam in a 
steep Himalayan valley When 
the dam Is constructed, and 
the Ooodwaters rise, he will 
become its first victim. He is 
prepared to sacrifice himself 
rather than see his sacred 
river; the Ganges, dammed 
and domesticated. 

The Ganges is the holiest of 
all the rivers of India. Hindus 
believe that it Dows down 
from the coiled hair of Lord 
Shiva. During the Cold Wan 
it was enough for the Soviets 
to plant the false nun oar that 
radiation had leaked out of a 
broken US spy installation 
into the Ganges for mobs to 
besiege the American embassy 
in New Delhi The Ganges is 
also the source of life, and of 
hydro-electric power, for hun- 
dreds of millions of Indians as 

well as Bangladeshis, and 
some environmentalists claim 
that the long-range impact of 
the proposed dam could be 
calamitous. 

Although Babuguna is 
revered as a holy man in the 
Garbwai foothills of the Hi- 
malayas, he is also well-versed 
in ecology. His main worry, 
which is shared by many 
prominent Indian geo-physi- 
cists as well as thousands of 
villagers down river, is that the 
ZhO-metre-high 'dam might' ' 
collapse in :in earthquake! ' 

Tehri lies in an active fault 
zone, and an earthquake 
which killed thousands several 
years ago in the nearby valley 
of Uttarkashimay has cracked 
a rock-filled dam walL 

Bahugnna has nailed a sign 
to his shed saying: “If the Tfehri 
dam bursts, a 260m-bigh col- 
umn of water would wash 
away Reshekesh in just $3 
minutes: 17 minutes la ter wa- 
ters would reach Haredwan” 

Both Reshekesh and 


LQCAl 

HEROES 

Sunderlab Bahuguna 

Haredwar are pilgrimage 
towns on the Ganges with 
populations of more than 
100.000. . 

After authorities Called to 
listen to pleas by Bahngnna 
and other ecologists, the sep- 
tuagenarian Sad/tu - or holy 
man -went cm a hunger strike 
which lasted bom April until 
the end of June. He sustained 
himself with a ritual bath in 
the Ganges, which he insisted 
gave him strength, and Hi- 
malayan honey and berry 
juice. He called off his strike 
after the new Prime Minister, 
Deve Gowda, promised to 
open an independent inquiry 
into the dam project. 

Bahugnna has the Hindu 
dergy on his side, as well as 
the people from 122 villages 
that will either be completely 
or partially flooded by the 
dam. But Bahngnna, the 
Ganges protector, also laces 
strong opposition. The Indian 
government h« already sunk 
over£220m into construction, 
oat of the dam's total cost of 
£ibn. And, instead of fighting, 
many of Tehri's 25,000 
inhabitants have opted for 
government compensation 
and have moved out of the val- 
ley; which is soon to be sub-- 
merged, to a new town on the 
ridges. 

Never the less, Bahugnna 
summed up the resentment of 
many mountain folk last year 
when he wrote to the then 
Prime Minister, Narasimha 
Ram "To build my ancestral 
house and the fields, my moth- 
er carried earth and stones 
over her head. There can be no 
compensation for my mother's 
sweat.” 

Tim McGirk 
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break including two nights two questions on line and 
accommodation, breakfast leave your details. So call: 
and dinner on one night 
for 3 couples. 
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Anantnag, 60 miles from the 
capital Srinagar. The Hindu pil- 
grims had gone to worship at 
Amamath Cave, 12,725ft up in 
the Himalayas, where an icicle 
is said to be a manifestation of 
the Lord Shiva’s phallus. 

Most of the victims were 
from the heat-scorched plains 
of northern India, ill-equipped 
to face the fierce Himalayan 
blizzard. The death toll may rise 
as more rain and fog strikes 
Kashmir, slowing rescue ef- 
forts. The Indian army has so Car 
evacuated 30.000 pilgrims. 

Thking advantage of a few 


breaks in the cloud yesterday, 
helicopters were able to land 
along the pilgrimage route, 
dropping off blankets, first-aid 
kits, and rescuing some of the 
injured. Despite landslides, 
troops moved up the mountain 
trail yesterday with extra food 
and stretchers- The 50-mile 
pdfpimage has been officially 

The steep, forested valleys 
□ear the ice-cave have been 
overrun by Kashmir separatists 
who have been fighting Indian 
security forces during the past 
six years. Muslim guerrillas last 


year set off two bombs during 
the pilgrimage, killing one of- 
ficial and injuring dozens of 
Hindu worshippers. 

Tb ease communal tensions, 
Muslim . militants this year 
vowed to leave the unarmed 
Hindu pilgrims alone. Once 
the first survivors of the storm 
Staggered down the mountain 
and alerted officials, Muslim vfl- 
lagets rushed to save the strand- 
ed Wmdiis, taking them into 
their homes and giving them 
food and cfotft m g. 

TWice in this stark Himalayan 
landscap e. n i * ar the pilgrims' 


cave, Westerners have been 
kidnapped by Muslim rebels. 
TWo Britons, one a schoolboy, 
were held captive for 17 days in 
1994, while last year five West- 
erners. including Britons Keith 
Mangan and Paul Wrils, were 
taken captive. 

A N or we gi an hostage was be- 
beaded by the kidnappers, 
members of the Al-Faran 
group, and the other four may 
have also been killed last 
December, according to 
the testimony of one rebel 
leader who was seized by tire 
Indian army. 
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In our prayers: Senior sisters of the Missionaries of Charity order pray for Mother Teresa's recovery Photo&aph: AFP 
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Mother Teresa’s health sta- 
bilised slightly yesterday, but she 
is not out of danger, doctors in 
Calcutta said. The frail, 86- 
year-old Nobel Peace laureate 
and charity worker is still suf- 
fering from heart failure and a 
chest infection. 

“Mother Teresa is still con- 
scious, but she cannot speak. 
She is still hooked up to a res- 
pirator machine,” a spokesman 
from the Woodlands Nursing 
Home in Calcutta said. “She can 
only breath with assistance.” 

Attempts on Saturday to re- 
move her from the life support 
machines were abandoned 
when she suffered a relapse. 


'Her WcbVetyhhs- fa^;bam- 
pered ' by ptjecunfog'ljbiSy of 
malaria. * * 

Fitted with a pacemaker. 
Mother Teresa’s weak heart 
cannot withstand the onslaught 
of fever. Mother Tfctpsa was 
rushed from heT crihJvent to hos- 
pital on Tuesday night suffering 
from cardiac arrest. Doctors 
said that yesterday the fever sub- 
sided slightly. 

“Her heart is now under 
control but there is no appre- 
ciable change in her condi- 
tion,” the clinic spokesman 
said. “She is still very, very 
critical." 

Mother Teresa is being treat- 
ed by a team of the best heart 
and lung specialists in Calcut- 
ta. Special prayers were said for 


her yesterday at the many or- thpusands.of calls from her ark- - 
phanages and hbmesfojlfepro^^mSirs" around tb& wbrlcFBa^ ' 
patients and dying homeless privately, some doctors’ said 


people which she has founded 
in Calcutta. In the city’s St 
Paul's Cathedral a Mass was 
held yesterday in which hun- 
dreds of people prayed for 
Mother Teresa to survive. 

A volunteer at the head- 
quarters of Mother Teresa’s 
charity work said that yesterday 
a Muslim deric also came to 
offer prayers for her. Even the 
local Communist chief, Jyoti 
Basu, who has been Mother 
Teresa’s opponent as well as 
a grudging admirer, stopped by 
the clinic to wish for her 
recovery. 

The switchboard at the nurs- 
ing home was jammed with 


her chances of survival are slim. 

“We can’t keep her on a res- 
pirator for more than a week. 
Otherwise her lungs will fill up 
with fluid,” said one doctor, who 
preferred to remain anony- 
mous. 

Al one of Mother Teresa's 
homes for mentally retarded 
women, a cook, named Ka- 
mala, told a local reporter “I 
have distributed food to thou- 
sands of people. They are so 
poor that they cannot even af- 
ford plates for lunch and must 
make do with plastic bags in- 
stead, ff Mother Ibresa can help 
them survive, why can’t our 
prayers help her survive?” 


Bosnia’s former victims are 
accused of poll terror tactics 


Bihac - The appearance of 
tranquil normality has returned, 
only nine months after the end 
of a three-year siege during 
which the Muslim enclave was 
cut off by the Bosnian Serbs on 
one side and Serbs in the 
Krajina area of Croatia on the 
other. 

A police lorry for towing 
away illegally parked cars trun- 
dled down the main street. 
“Thai’s the ultimate normality 
indicator." joked one British 
army officer from the British- 
led division responsible for this 
sector. The children who played 
as our helicopter touched down 
in a muddy field west of the 
town, beneath the mountains 
from which the Serbs had bom- 
barded it, looked healthy and 
happy for youngsters who had 
grown up through three years 
of darkness and despair. * 

But appearances are decep- 
tive. The Bihac area has seen 
the most blatant intimidation 
and harassment of opposition 
candidates in the forthcoming 
elections anywhere in Bosnia. 

In the past two weeks there 
have been eight beatings in po- 
lice custody and 1 1 mysterious 
explosions, some of which have 
been directed at opponents of 
the Muslim SDA party of Pres- 
ident Alija Izetbegovic. The 
acts pose a serious threat to the 
elections planned for 14 Sep- 
tember. 

An official of the U N's in- 
ternational police (1FIV), which 
monitors the Bosnian potice, re- 
ported that the “level of intim- 
idation- in Gem. 12 miles north 
of Bihac.- “was at such a level 
that because of it they [the 
electorate] may well not go to 
vole on election day”. 


Christopher Bellamy on the 

menace faced by opposition 
politicians before voting day 


Bihac has a strange history. 
It was the only area where 
Muslims fought Muslims, whea 
a rebel Muslim army under 
Fikrcl Abdic battled against 
Muslims loyal to the Sarajevo 
government, with help from 
the Serbs. The Organisation for 
Security and Co-operation in 
Europe (OSCE), which is su- 
pervising the Bosnian elections, 
and the IPTF have highlighted 
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incidents in Serb-controlled 
territory. But they place most 
stress on the authorities in Bihac. 

Yesterday, Abdic posters 
were plentiful. Although Mr 
Abdic feces war-crimes charges 
in Bosnia, he has not been in- 
dicted by the international crim- 
inal tribunal in The Hague and 
is eligible to stand for election 
under the Dayton peace agree- 
ment rules. Karsten Geter, 
deputy director of OSCE In Bi- 
hac. said that with three weeks 


to go to the elections he was very 
pleased with the number of 
people who had registered to 
vote but was “less happy with 
the political atmosphere that is 
developing”. 

“There have been a number 
of incidents, especially in Cazin 
recently, in which representa- 
tives ot basically all opposition 
parties have been targeted,” he 
said. Another incident involved 
campaign material belonging to 
Zdruzeoa Lista BEH. the op- 
position coalition, which was 
confiscated by the police in Bi- 
hac and partly destroyed. The 
confiscation took place because 
the material was “against the in- 
terests of the ruling party”. 

That is no way to run an elec- 
tion, Mr Karsten told journal- 
ists from the Muslim-Croat 
federation and the Republika 
Srpska, whom the Nato peace 
forces had brought down from 
Banja Luka into Muslim terri- 
tory by helicopter. “I call on 
those responsible for creating a 
positive campaign atmosphere 
to think about the image that 
this canton [one of 10 in the 
Muslim-Croat half of Basria] is 
projecting, if there are abuses 


lems in Republika Srpska, they 
were not as bad as in BEbac, Mr 
Karste n said . 

The IPTF reported disturb- 
ing incidents on both sides. 
They began with the death of a 


55-year-old Muslim, Hasan Ko 
vacevic, in Serb police custody 
on 1 August after suffering 26 
broken ribs aod with a litre of 
blood on his longs. A second 
case concerned Alexander Bar- 
ic, a resident of SansJri Most 
known as “the Chetnik" [Ser- 
bian fighter] who was beaten by 
the lo cal Muslim police. The 
IPTF had requested access to 
the prisoner, who was alleged- 
ly beaten for five days, but re- 
fused. It was alleged the M uslim 
police tried to make him confess 
to war crimes, which he denied. 

There appears to have been 
a systematic campaign against 
opponents of the SDA. One Ab- 
dic supporter was allegedly 
beaten in Bihac police custody, 1 
and a hand grenade thrown at 1 
his house while he was being 
held. 

Last Saturday in ne arby Ve- 
lika Kladusa the IPTF received 
a complaint from an Abdic 
supporter who said die and four 
others had been detained and 
told they should “not be so open 
in their affiliation to Mr Abdic, 
or they could face some conse- 
quences’*. 

Ill spile of international con- 
cern the elections are unlikely 
to be called off. The OSCE am- 
bassador in Sarajevo has said 
they would only be stopped in 
the case of a “major outbreak 
of violence”. 

Fight beatings and 1 1 bomb- 
ings do notmeet that criterion. 

A senior diplomatic source told 
The Independent yesterday: 
“You had a choice. Either tins 
route - elections - or create a 
sort of international protec- 
torate and have ejections in, say, 
five years’ time. They chose tins 
route”. 
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went on a week-long strike for higher wages.The Pubh£ 
Service Commission said on Saturday it had fired thousands 
of the strikers, including nurses, junior doctors, mortuary 
attendants, magis trates, customs officers and firefighters, 
for defying an order to go back to work. Bereaved relatives 
said they had been trying since Tuesday to get documents 
allo wing them to bury their dead. The strike, a rare 
challenge to President Robert Mugabe, bas disrupted ■ t 
international and domestic flights and forced many 
hospitals to handle emergencies only. Al the weekend 
Bee arrested but later freed two leaders of the Public 




official said 90 per dent of the country’s 180,000 awl 
servants had stopped work to press demands for wage ~ 
increases of between 30 and 60 per cent. They say their pay 
has notkept up with inflation. Reuter- Horan 

A Sooth African court passes judgment from today 

on a policeman who says he was apartheid's most . r ... 


effective Jailer. Eugene de Kock, who commanded a hit- 
squad unit and informed on his former operatives this year, . 

faces 121 -charges, from murder to arms offences, arising - 

from three decades of trying to uphold white supremacy. 

Mr de Kock, 48, will be the highest-ranking apartheid 
security official to hear a judge pronounce his fate. The - 
accusations included massacres and random killings, . 
attacks on township hostels and trains, car bombings, 
torture, beatings and vendettas against fellow police. The 

judge m Pretoria’s Supreme Court is expected to spend 
modi of the week announcing the verdicts. . : 

Renter- Johannesburg . 

A Igerian authorities and opposition groups wtilftofd 
rt a national conference, a milestone in President Liamine 
Zeroual’s drive to reshape the country’s future, in the “next 
few days”, an official spokesman announced. Algeria has 
been seeking a way out of civil strife which has racked the 
country since the authorities in 1992 cancelled a general * 
election in which the fundamentalist Islamic Salvation' 

Front (FIS) took a commanding lead. An estimated 50, 000 
people have been killed. Parties involved in aprehmiiiary ' 
committee meeting included the former sole ruling party, '• 
the National Liberation Front, two legal Islamist groups;' 
Hamas and Nahda, and the secular anti- Islamis t Rally for 
Democracy and Culture. The FIS is outlawed andwas’not 
involved. Reuter - Paris 

Archaeologists In Egypt have found pofr used bjr r 
/Aancient Egyptians in burial rites that, they say, may *• r; 
reveal the secrets of mummification. Mohammed Saleh^ 
director of the Egyptian Museum, said a US team found the 
pots, some of which contain intestines, in a tomb in f 

Dahshour, 25 miles from Cairo. Dahshour is the site of 
Egypt’s second-largest pyramid, built for the pharaoh 
Sene fern 4,500 years ago. One jar contained “substances 
and materials used in the conservation of mummies”, Mr 
Saleh said. Renter - Cairo 


T he world and Olympic champion Alexander Popov; ' 

considered the world's fastest swimm er, was stabbed by 
watermelon vendors in Moscow. Popov, 25, who won two 
gold and two silver medals at Atlanta, was recovering hfter 
surgery. He was taking a woman home on Saturday when he 
got into an aignmeot and was stabbed in the stomach. * 

AP- Moscow 
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No more freedom for the Prison Service 
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T beHany Houdini of the Home 
Office does it again. A wave of 
buck-passing, confusion and 
administrative anarchy engulfc the 
Pnson and Probation Services but one 
nwn stays dry, building his sand-castles 
of political ambition. It’s Michael 
Howard, the minister who makes such 
a fine distinction between responsibil- 
ity 2 1 ? accountability but who, when 
the flak flies, turns out to show neither. 

As they say among the c rimin al 
classes, Michael Howard is a man with 
foniL Attempted IRA escape from 
whitemoor, breakout at Parkhurst, the 
expensive sacking of Derek Lewis, the 
head of the Prison Service, a succession 
» of reversals at the hands of the judges 
... they hardly describe a Home Secre- 
tary who is well-advised and in compe- 
tent command Yet until last week Mr 
Howard had been having a good sum- 
mer, in party political terms. The vol- 

untary-untfl-the-poIice-and-Home-Of- 
fice-deem-it-compulsory identity card 
was finally unveiled. While colleagues 
sunned themselves, the Tory Stak- 
hanovite was fielding Labour's seasonal 
onslaught. But too busy with the poli- 
tics, he did not seem to notice that a 
flood of prisoners was being released 
without warning or preparation or con- 
cern for their care (not that Mr Howard 
is keen on after-care). 

And this was happening not because 
the Home Office had said so; not 
because the hard men of the Prison Offi- 
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cere Association took unilateral action. 
It happened because unnamed offi- 
cials pressed the exit button. They over- 
turned a 30-year understanding of what 
the law said about concurrent jail sen- 
tences and how time spent on remand 
should count towards total time in 
prison. Why did their legal advice (gath- 
ered on whose authority?) differ so 
much front Mr Howard's latest opinion, 
hastily written by David Pannick QC? 
It amounts to a cock-up, yet Mr 
Howard’s accountability seems once 
more to be taking the shape of saying 
“not guilty” because he did not know. 

Which makes the case for his dis- 
missal even stronger. A home secretary 
should know. Were the Prime Minis ter 
more wedded to sound governance 
than petty party ie. Euro-sceptic bal- 
ancing, he would long ago have given 
Michael Howard his marching orders. 
But oddly enough this is not an occasion 
for rehearsing the case against the man. 
A new home secretary installed tomor- 
row would confront structural problems 
which Mr Howard may have exacer- 
bated but is certainly not the author of. 
His successor, regardless of party, would 
need to buckle down to a reform of a 
public service the head and limbs of 
which do not seem to connect 

Reform of prison management has 
come and gone. Six years ago prisons 
were lodged in an “executive agency”, 
supposedly at arm's length from the 
Home Office. This turns out to have 
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been a bureaucratic farce. (This failur e 
has nothing to do with contracting out 
parts of the service, about brin g in g the 
private sector in, about bringing the 
Prison Officers Association to heel - all 
moves which have something to be said 
for them.) The naivety of the executive- 
agency concept was a belief that man- 
agement could be divided from politics, 
executive from operational decisions. 

Indeed, the most damning thing that 
can be said about the release fiasco is 
that it would have happened in much 
the same way had Derek Lewis been 
retained. There is something rotten in 
the secretive relationship between pris- 


ons and Home Office and it seems to 
have got worse, not better. Some in 
Whitehall had high hopes that Richard 
Wilson, the permanent secretary at the 
Home Office, would improve commu- 
nications but his reputation, too, must 
suffer in this latest debacle. Derek 
Lewis, who had been appointed to run 
the service from a private-sector back- 
ground, was replaced by a dvfl service 
insider, Richard Tilt. Yet he seems to 
have forgotten the cardinal rule of 
keeping the minister informed. Mr Tilt 
has some searching questions to answer. 

The management of prisons win always 

be potitit^ Depriving people of theh lib- 


erty is the ultimate expression of the 
state’s power. Public concern about 
prison conditions and the nature of sen- 
tences, about escapes and releases, wfij 
always be high- Some do-gooders might 
wish the public to care less so that more 
prisoners might be transferred into less 
exacting regimes or released altogether. 
So, in prison, the line between what can 
safely be left to managers and what min- 
isters need to know is never going to be 
fixed hard and fast It was not when Mer- 
lyn Rees was Home Secretary (the last 
Labour example); it will not be when and 
if Jack Straw takes over. The Govern- 
ment's mistake - which is better laid at 
the door of Kenneth Qaike than Michael 

Howard -was to imply ibat prisons could 

be managed out of sight, out of mind. 
They cannot. The Home Secretary has 
to be in continuous contact with those 
responsible for the jails day to day. This 
is a face of prison life, and will remain so 
regardless of how sentences are fixed or 
of how much flexibility courts and crim- 
inal justice system are given in disposing 
of convicted offenders. 

Michael Howard - assuming the 
great escapologist gets away with it 
again - has two urgent tasks. One is to 
get behind this latest cascade of error. 
Who ordered the releases and why? If 
he can bring in retired army generals 
to conduct inquiries into escapes from 
Parkhurst, he surely needs to make a 
priority of establishing the line of com- 
mand in his own backyard. The second 


is to abandon the flimflam of “execu- 
tive agency" status, reabsorb prisons 
into the mainstream of Home Office 
administration and establish traditional 
reporting lines. Home secretaries can- 
not and should not be held responsi- 
ble for every creak in the prison door 
nor even every disturbance on E wing. 
But they need to know, within an 
instant of that disturbance occurring, 
why and wherefore. Only then can they 
begin to perform the task of account- 
ing to Parliament and public. 


Better drivers? 
Pas du tout 


B ritish motorists are shameless. 
According to a weekend survey. 


JLJ According to a weekend survey, 
huge proportions of them have not 
mastered even the basic French needed 
to read traffic instructions. Barely a third 
knew the French speed limit expressed 
in kilometres. But still they assert they 
are better drivers than those on the other 
side of the Channel - by miles. It is 
merely annoying that so many British 
drivers end up, cardless, in the Tcldpeage 
queues on the autoroute. But not to be 
able to recognise basic signs such as 
roadworks is positively dangerous. It 
would serve them right if a few more vis- 
its to centres d'entretiens accompanied by 
the gendarmerie took place as a result 
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Rape victims 
do not need 
more torment 






America rates 
Britten highly 
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Sir: Earlier this year I was 
attacked and raped at knifepoint 
by an intruder in my own home. 
The attack lasted half an hour. I 
had no visible injuries, but it 
shattered my life. Rape is not 
merely enforced sex. It 
devastates and destroys 
everything of any value and 
meaning. It is not just a 
particularly nasty crime - it’s a 
crime in a league of its own, and 
the law should recognise this. 

The police. have learnt and now 
understand more about (he-true 
nature of rapeahrf its aftermathf.~ 
It's about time our. legal systqm 
did the same. ' 

My attacker is awaiting trial, 
with'DNA evidence linking him 
to three other rapes. Until 
yesterday, if I had been told that 
he had the right to cross-examine 
me at length in court, regardless 
of any distress or suffering it 
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caused roe, I would have laughed 
in disbelief (“Rape victim's foul 
court ordeal", 23 August). Surely, 
this would make the law virtually 
an accessory to a further crime? 

I've already suffered the ordeal 
of attending an identity parade. I 
knew my attacker couldn’t see 
me, but seeing him at close 
quarters brought on a surge of 
terror and panic which almost 
made me faint and for which I 
was totally unprepared. He bad 
his solicitor there to protect his 
rights and interests. 1 had no one. 

If the law gives a defendant the 
right to cross-examine a victim in 
court, regardless of whether 
exercising that right is causing 
distress and suffering to the 
victim, then there is clearly 
something abysmally wrong with 
the law. 

Legal experts point out that 
withdrawing a rape defendant's 
right to defend himself in court 
would breach a most 
fundamental right What is going 

on here? . 

The point is, he has rights. The 
victim has none at all. Any victim 
of crime should have the right to 
be protected from further 
trauma and suffering, and this 
right should be absolutely 
enshrined and protected by law. 
The defendant ma_y or may not 
be guilty. The victim most 
certainly is not. Both parties 
should have rights, and both sets 
of rights should be regarded as 

q When there is a conflict of 
interest between the defendant s 
rights and those of the victim, a 
compromise should be sought 
and found. A fundamental _ 
principle appears to be missing 
from the British justice system if j 
it allows a rapist to torment and 
intimidate bis victim in a court of 
law. . 

NAME AND ADDRESS 
WITHHELD 
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Sir: While vacationing in the UK, I 
was extremely surprised and 
annoyed to read your article 
denigrating the accomplishments 
of the late Benjamin Britten 
(“Queen’s musician in attack on 
Britten”, 26 July). It contained an 
endless number of absurd 
statements by none other than the 
Master of the Queen’s Music, 
Malcolm Williamson. 

In American musical aides, 
Benjamin Britten is one of your most 
highly regarded composers, and 
rightfullyso. He is ranked with the 
very finest 20th-century composers. 
Why Dr Williamson believes that 
Britten's private life will eventually 
destroy his stature as a composer is 
incomprehensible. If this were so, I 
fear that many more composers 
would have been lost to us by now. 

I do believe that the Queen 
might be better served by the 
Master of the Queen's Music if she 
would reconsider his appointment 
and make him Master of the 


// 


Queen’s Sheep. If pul out to 
pasture, he would fit in well v 
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pasture, he would fit in well with all 
the other bleating. 

JOHN TRUDEAU 
Music Director and Conductor 
Columbia Symphony Orchestra 
Portland, Oregon, USA 




Whitehall wedded 
to car culture 
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UK ill served by 
book-learning 


Sir: As a way of keeping kids off the 
street and youngsters off the dole, 
there may well be some merit in 
David Blunkett’s suggestion that SS 
per cent should gain at least five 
GCSE passes at grades A-C (“The 
case for improving the test”, 22- 
August). However, Mr Blanket! is 
fin ding the nation in insisting that 
“our economic competitiveness 

1 _ — ^ fllnllfl 


contribution to the country’s 
economic well-being of those who 
are not all that interested in passing 
exams. 

Dr JAMES MURPHY 
Department of Educational 
Research 

University of Lancaster 


depends on our matching the skills 
achieved by young people in 
countries such as Ihiwan and 
Korea". 

It might bolster national morale 
for politicians to pretend that we 
can, by reading books, regain the 
position we fail to hold by making 
goods, but as the burgeoning 

unemployment and under- 
employment of graduates and YTS 
trainees amply testify, the bleak 
fact is that Britain is, in economic 
terms, already too clever by a third, 
ifnoibyMl . . 

Of course, it is arguable that it is 
better to be overqualified than 
underqualified. What is not quite 
so easily understood is that 
dangerous complacency in high 
places which leads Mr Blunkett, as 
it does Mrs Shephard, to imagine 
that having more and more 

youngsters sitting in libraries, 

lecture rooms and laboratories is a 
precondition for economic revival. 

In last year's 3i survey of the 
UK’s most successful independent 
wealth creators, two-thirds had 
never seen the inside of a 
university, whilst upwards of a 
quarter had, perish the thought, 
managed to benefit the country 
with an education that finished at 
GCSE. Ii would be a pity if Mr 
Blunkett should ignore the 
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Sir In my experience as a police 
doctor, acts of rape appear to be 
about domination, power and 
humiliation as much as sexual 
gratification, and it is the _ m 
psychological damage which is 

usually the worst and longest . 

lasting. . 

In allowing a victim to be cross- 

examined by her suspected 
assailant, the entire court was 
witness to a continuation of the 
very crime it was supposed to be 
hearing. 

DrNJ GILBERT 
Forensic medical examiner 
Gloucester 


Sin Simon Harrison (letters, 16 
August) misses the point when he 
writes that examination candidates 
are competing for opportunities. 
This is true, but it does not mean 
that the examinations themselves 
form the competition. 

An academic qualification is 
meant to show an individual's 
proficient^ In this respect, they are 
more like driving tests. Fixed 
thresholds between grades mean 
that employers and universities are 
able to ascertain the level of 
proficiency they would expect of a 
candidate who achieves a given 
grade. If an employer or higher 
education establishment is 
swamped with applicants who 
make the grades, they can always 
raise the minim um qualifications 
required, or look for other less 
measurable qualities In candidates: 
aspects of character which are 
every bit as important as academic 
qualifications. 

ALEXANDER MACFIE 
Abergavenny, Gwent 


very few educators who are. 

Missionary Elitists believe there 
are real advantages to a style of 
thought that is historically 
associated with a small minority, 
and they want it distributed as 
widely as possible. Guilty as 
charged, and so are most of my 
colleagues. 

The style 1 believe in assumes the 
right to query what claims mean, 
explore their implications, test 
them, and improve on them - and 
knows you can't do that unless you 
criticise and develop your own 
thought processes. It is intimately 
tied to research, which is why 
missionaxy 6 li Lists want students 
heavily exposed to people who are 
active in research. If I am overawed 
by received wisdom, how can I 
teach my students not to be? 

The third party are the 
paternalists who think most of the 
poor dears need something easier - 
memorise passages from a 
pasteurised text, rote learn a few 
procedures, follow the instructions 
on the coursework pack. Those 
people thrive on popular suspicion 
of “dlitism"- 
RODDY COW1E 
Belfast 


bad (for according to some there 
are never any good results) some 
commentators will continue to say 
“standards are slipping". 
MICHAEL G H ROWDEN 
Bath, Avon 


“principles and ideas" and still less 
the “substance” - the presentation 


Le Strange did 
only our ceiling 


Sir: In his cheerful feature on 
Hunstanton’s biggest ever birthday 
party (17 August), Bob Carter tells 
us that Henry Styleman Le Strange 


designed the nave of Ely Cathedral 
in the 19th century. Unfortunately, 
Le Strange missed this particular 
honour by a few hundred years: the 
nave of Ely Cathedral is Norman. 
He did, however, design the ceiling 
of the nave, which was pain ted in 
the last century. He painted the 
first six bays, with assistance, 
himself. He then died and his 
friend Thomas Gambier Parry 
completed the work. 

The ceding is well worth seeing 
but, as I suspect Henry Styleman 
Le Strange would be the first to 
admit, the real glory of the nave is 
the Norman ardiitecture. 

Canon JOHN INGE 
Ely Cathedral 


Sin The word “filitist” seems to 
crop up every tune your writers 
discuss education. It covers two 
quite different attitudes. . 

Exclusive elitists want an 
. educational system designed for 
the benefit of the cleverest few per 
cent Not guilty, m’hrd, and 1 know 


Sin If more students pass in A- 
levels and GCSEs then standards 
are slipping. If fewer students pass, 
that definitely proves that 
standards are slipping- Modular 
tests allow students to retake as 
they go - thus standards are 
slipping. Now we bear the markers 
are to blame for being too lax, 
further proof that standards are 
slipping. 

However the results go, bad or 


of which he disagrees with. How 
many more opportunities to 
explain what they really stand for 
are Labour going to blow before 
the British public vote in the 
Conservatives for a fifth term 
purely out of exasperation and 
apathy engendered by Labour's 
shoddy PR campaign? 

I am 25 years old and although I 
voted Conservative in the previous 
general election, I am now just as 
keen as anybody to ensure that a 
proper alternative - one that 
believes in and cares for this 
country and aD its people and their 
interests -is vote dm to office next 


Tell me what 
Labour is for 


Sir: How ironic that in a page-long 
interview (“We need substance, not 
style, Prescott tells Blair”, 16 
August) John Prescott didn't 
actually refer to any of Labour’s 


year. 

TVvo years ago I would have 
happily voted Labour in a general 
election purely to get the 
Conservatives out. Now I know less 
about what Labour stands for than 
ever. I'm not surprised that Clare 
Short is disillusioned - that Tony 
Blair saw someone as tenacious 
and honest as her as a liability 
speaks for itself. 

As long as they're not the 
Conservatives I don’t particularly 
care who wins the next election, be 
they liberal Democrats, Greens or 
Monster Raving Loonies. I might 
even consider adding Labour to 
that list if they would only give me 
something to believe in. 

PAUL COOPER 
Twickenham, 

Middlesex 


Sir Your leading article (22 
August ) is headed “Motor pollution 
is an issu e for local will” , yet 
Nicholas Schoou's analysis overleaf 
demonstrates that the major 
solutions need to be addressed at 
national level. John Gummer 
appears to have carried out a hast)' 
PR exercise devoid of much 
practical action other than passing 
the buck to the local authorities, as 
in the Transport Green Paper. 

Derek Osborn's optimistic 
analysis is also too hopeful by far. 
in reality other government 
departments are dismissive of 
Department of the Environment 
intentions. One only has to look at 
the strange interpretation of DoE 
policies which the Department of 
Transport presented as evidence on 
sustainable development to the 
Heathrow inquiry, as evidence 
instead that the DoT wilJ not be 
moved from its role of industry 
promotion. Add to this the feci that 
the Department oflrade and 
Industry has been giving subsidies 
to car manufacturers to produce 
more cars, while trying to attract 
“inward investment". 

There is no substitute for a 
comprehensive strategy to make 
the maintenance of our basic 
materials for breathing and living a 
first priority for government, rather 
than the pursuit of wealth. 
GORDON GLASS 
Director 2020 l J ision Lid 
Bath, Avon 


Sky highway 


Post letters to Letters to die Editor, and include a daytime telephone number. 

(Fax: 0171-293 2056; e-mail: letters@independenLco.uk) Letters may be edited for length and clarity. 


Start at the top 

Sin Would not the country benefit 
from the formation of a Penal 
League for Howard Reform? 
DAN GOLD 
London W13 


Sin Charles Arthur is too quick in 
dismissing BSkyB's plan for a 
satellite Internet connection (“The 
digital road”, 24 August). 

As a typical borne Internet user, 
only a few per cent of my connect 

information oreHnmtafothe 
Internet. The majority of the time is 
used in receiving the huge text, 
graphics and sound files that come 
back. What could be better than a 
three-lane motorway in one direction 


and a cyde path in the other, when 
most of the traffic is coine one wav 


most of the traffic is going one way? 
W I PRICE 

E-mail- BUlyPricc @aoL com 
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interview 


Cycle logical warfare 


A dose encounter with 
Reclaim The Streets, the 
“notorious urban guerrilla 
group”, reveals the pushers 
of pedal power are really 
peddling empowerment 



DAVID AARONOVITCH 


I am going to meet my 
three Reclaimers at num- 
ber 140 Somewhere St - 
a small, paint-peeling, 
dirty-windowed address 
abutting a railway bridge in an 
unappealing part of south Lon- 


don- so I carefully park my car 
*70andhc 


outside number 70 and hoof the 
remaining 200 yards. Well, you 
don't want to start off on the 
wrong foot, do you? And get- 
ting this interview has been a bit 
of a struggle. Many phone calls 
have been made, and not a few 
dust)- conversations have 
ensued with women called 
Theba and men called Dave, 
most of whom make it dear that 
they have little time for news- 
papers, profiles and journal- 
ists. But at last a nice -sounding 
young woman called Katherine 
has agreed that a meeting might 
be a good idea, and that it is 
conceivable that I might treat 
the anti-car cause fairly. 

The door to 140 is opened by 
a willowy young white woman 
with dreadlocks. From behind 
her peep two lovely looking 
children of about six and three, 
both exhibiting the fearless 
curiosity that the kids of care- 
ful and affectionate parents 
seem to have. Odette leads me 
past a jumble of old bikes in the 
narrow hall - the handlebars 
and brakes catching on my 
over-large stomach - and into 
an extraordinary kitchen. 

In Its jumbled lade of moder- 
nity it resembles those old pho- 
tos of the inside of Highland 
crofts just after the First World 
War. Only the frame remains of 
the kitchen door, while the 
backdoor out to the ramshackle 
garden is made out of plywood, 
with a butterfly-shaped per- 
spex window. In the room itself 
arc all the familiar objects you'd 
expect in a kitchen, but in far 
from familiar form. Photos of 
family hang from a drooping 
electrical cord, the few remain- 
ing floorboards have been 


painted many colours in the 
ancient past, and there is a hole 
in the ceiling above the sink. 
Alongside an old article on 
Art, Action and Automobiles 
pasted on the wall is a tapestry 
Home Sweet Home sampler 
and a photocopy of “situatwn- 
ist theory for beginners”. 

Odette ushers me into a 
painted cane chair, which 
creaks ominously beneath me, 
and she smilingly offers tea. 
Soon, Katherine and Brian 
arrive. Katherine is dressed in 
old-style cyde shorts (not those 
labia-h tigging horrors of the 
disco world) and white polo 
shirt. Brian, in his late 20s, is 
scrubby-bearded, sandalled - 
easy to caricature, since he is 
also the most intense and didac- 
tic of the three. 

The veTy first thing I say (that 
I want some personal back- 
ground for an article, which will 
not simply deal with the 
mechanics of Reclaim The 
Streets) leads to a long adjourn- 
ment in the back garden, while 
they discuss with each other 
what they all feel about this; I 
am left to finish my tea in the 
creaky chair. When they come 
back they have arrived at a deci- 
sion, but somehow I never find 
out what it is, and none of us 
ever mention it again. 



thing s and places and make 
choices we never had before? 
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But it has imprisoned our chil- 
dren in their homes and poi- 
soned the air of our cities, says 
Brian. Worse, it has destroyed 
communities; made us turn our 
backs on our neighbours and 
retreat Odette agrees vigor- 
ously. She wants smaller, self- 
governing, self-sufficient 
human-sized communities -“a 
new way to live on this earth”. 

But do people always want to 
experience community life? 
Close communities can be 
smothering, nosy, normative 



We may 
have to wait for 


a whole generation 
to die off 


S o here I am, facing three 
activists in what one 
national press agency has 
described this weekend as a 
"notorious urban guerrilla 
group”, because they were 
behind Saturday’s disturbances 
in Brighton, where 75 Rec- 
laimers were nicked when they 
blocked a roundabout 
This language characterises 
Reclaim The Streets as being 
of a piece with the anti-indus- 
trial terrorism of the Una- 
bomber, and heirs to the tra- 
dition of the Weathermen, the 
Baadcr-Mcinhof gang, the 
Symbionesc Liberation Army 


and the Angry Brigade. Am I 
scared? Not a loL 

I know what they do, I tell 
them. They turn up unexpect- 
edly and en masse in busy 
streets during rush-hour, and 
hold street parties. The result 
is gridlock for motorists, a jolly 
‘day for residents and a big 
point made about how the 
motor car is ruining our dties 
and our fives. 

But how do they do it? It 
must, after all, take formidable 


organisation and military-style 
at all, says 


discipline? Not 
Odette. Every week there's a 
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meeting at the group’s head- 
quarters in a decrepit part of 
central London. Between 70 
and 80 people turn up and dis- 
cuss whatever they want to, 
indudmg future actions. 

“There's collective responsi- 
bility and no hierarchy,” she 
says, “and no pre-established 
power structure.” “Oh yes,” I 
say, "so how do you stop the 
single-minded and the blokes 
from taking over?" Tbe two 
women give Brian a funny lit- 
tle look, and he blushes and 
grins. “We do runarounds, so 
that everybody gets to talk," 
Odette replies, “but it doesn’t 
always work.” 

So what happens is this. A 
local group might decide tbat it 
wants to call a “street party”. It 
will liaise with others in Lhe net- 
work who might be able to 
help with advice, transport or 
equipment On the appointed 
day marsh a ls with armbands 
will lead up to 400 cyclists and 
foot-sloggers; (a “critical mass”) 
from a meeting point to a pre- 
arranged spot. 'Ducks carrying 
sound equipment, “tripods" 
(scaffolding which can carry 
several demonstrators) and 
bouncy castles will get there at 
the same time. The police, 


defeated, will find themselves 
looking at a thoroughfare 
turned in seconds into a pedes- 
trian precinct full of parly- 
goers. This is an action whose 

S ndmother was Greenham 
Damon, and whore parents 
were Raves and Convoys. 

The police, the three assure 
me, are not amused. Had I 
beard of the Forward Intelli- 
gence Team at Scotland Yard? 
This is a 15-person squad (led 


raided and all the computers 
seized. After an estimated 
£46,000 of repairs had to be car- 
ried out on the M41 - a tiny 
strip of motorway in west Lon- 
don - following a street party, 
the police were looking for evi- 
dent of a conspiracy to cause 
criminal damage. “But what is 
going on in Newbury is crimi- 
nal damage to tbe planet,” 
argues Odette. 

I ask them what their philos- 


that it is connected to so many 
other things. They also get a 
sense of what they can do about 
it" Which does not indude 
voting. “Government is the ser- 
vant of the wealth-boarders,” 
says Brian. “It keeps profits 
flowing to the business class.” 
This latter group has, says 
Brian, enticed all of us into 
dependence upon their prod- 
ucts, gulled us into con- 
sumerism, co-opted us into its 
war against the planet. 


The day you. give up tbe car is 
the day you start living 


by a Barry Norman - and very 
nice too), dedicated to building 
up a profile of activists, pre- 
dicting their behaviour and pre- 


empting their activi ties. 

" f embers of FIX they claim. 


Memt 

follow them home and harass 
them for silly offences, like no 


bike Ligbts during the day. 
folli 


“They follow us in vans,” says 
Katherine, “and when we come 
to places where vans can’t fol- 
low, they let down a ramp and 
come after us on mountain- 
bikes.” In addition the offices 
of RTS have recently been 


ophy is, and they reply that it is 
“direct action". I protest tbat 
this isn't a philosophy, it’s a tac- 
tic. No, says Brian, it’s about 
empowerment. If people take 
direct action of one sort or 
another (occupying closing 
schools, living up trees, attend- 
ing a street party), tbe very tak- 
ing of it transforms their situa- 
tion, as though a light-bulb had 
suddenly gone on in their heads. 

It works this way, according 
to Katherine: “People come to 
the group initially because they 
are anti-car. And then they see 


E r, is it so simple? Aren't 
we the real culprits, with 
our love of. the freedom 
and independence that the 
motor car (I think fondly of the 
Tbyota sitting outside number 
70) bestows upon us? Odette 
gives me a brilliant and sympa- 
thetic smile. “1 drove until two 
years ago," she admits, “but the 
day you give up jrour car is the 
day you start living - the day 
you live life on the streets, the 
day you start to meet your 
neighbours.” For her, rather 
more than for the slightly Marx- 
ian Brian, it is a matter of per- 
sonal responsibility. 

OK, I argue, but what about 


the mobility the car has given 
people, allowing us to see 


places, where the unusual or 
dynamic is treated with suspi- * 
cion. I am examined with * 
almost psychiatric scrutiny. 

“Not all co mmuni ties are dys- 
functional,'' says Brian, missing 
my point Which is strange, 
because he himself has escaped 
from a post-industrial commu- 
nity in the North-west, and 
become part of a much looser 
one - consisting of comrades 
and other activists - in a car- 
bound urban jungle. 

For him, however, it was a 
generational rebellion. “We 
may have to wait for a whole 
generation to die off," he tells 
me. “The posl-war boom, patri- 
otic, glorious England lot.* The 
generation of Brian's mum and 
dad, I suspect - the generation 
without soul, which has lost 
touch with itself; which hasn't 
yet realised that more doesn’t 
make for happier, or that inde- . 
pendence cannot be a substi- 
tule for inter-dependence, and 
which cannot work out why it is 
so unhappy, so alienated and so 
bloody anxious. 

1 shake hands, brush my 
paunch on the Raleighs and 
slink back to the car. Much that 
Odette, Brian and Katherine 
have to say seems slightly 
barmy. Some of the things they 
do must be intensely irritating 
for those affected. But there is 
something here — there are 
some important truths about 
the way we live today. And, just 
as significant, they have some- 
how managed to brush away 
the disabling cynicism of the 
age, and come to believe that 
they can actually make a dif- 
ference. Perhaps they can. ■ - 


For sure, the Irish can tell a ieauke 


F or the past week or so 
in Edinburgh otherwise 
sane people have been 
edging up to me in conver- 
sations at the bar or even 
elsewhere and saying, “So 
who do you reckon for the 
Perrier Award then?", and I 
have had to say to them in all 
honesty, “Frankly, I don’t 
give a toss who wins the Per- 
rier Award, because it's the 
biggest waste of time 
since...", at which they edge 
away, believing me to be 
slightly mad. and so they 
miss the end of my sentence 
which is, “the biggest waste of 
time since they invented the 
Man of the Match Award in 
cricket, which has been the 
most pointless exercise since 
Miss World, which in turn..”. 

But I really cannot see 
any point in the Perrier 
Award at all except to a) scQ 
more Perrier, b) give per- 
formers something to talk 
about in the second week of 
the Fringe, when conversa- 
tion is beginning to flag, and 
c) give comedy an impor- 
tance out of all proportion on 
the Fringe. It doesn’t put 
more bums on seats, it does- 


n’t mean anything much out- 
side Edinburgh, and I suspect 
it probably doesn't even sell 
arry more Perrier. Do you 
think retailers all over the 
country are stockpiling cases 
of Perrier because today they 
are going to be stampeded by 
comedy fans ? And that off- 
licence managers everywhere 
will wink and say, “Aha, they 
must have judged the Perrier 
over the weekend!"? I doubt 
it. 

Nor will Bill Bailey be 
feeling very happy. Come- 
dian Bill Bailey was the hot 
tip for the Perrier this year. 
I beard hundreds of identical 
conversations that went like 
this... 

“Have you heard that Bffl 
Bailey is hot favourite for the 
Perrier this year?" 

“Meaning that he hasn't 
got a hope?” 

“Exactly” 

On Saturday evening, 
hours before the winner was 
announced, I had avoided 
the Perrier hoo-ha by going 
to see one of the comedians 



Miles Kington 


on at the Pleasance, a gsung 


Irishman called Dylan 
Moran, who was said to be 


one of the best of the new 
crop of fanny men from Ire- 
land They were right. He is. 
Not only has begot oodles of 
soft Irish charm and a wicked 
look in his eye as he gently 
sways around the stage with 
a glass and a cigarette, cot 
only has he got a keen eye for 
the idiocies of Irish daily life 
and the real world as well, 
but be has a poetic gift for the 
slightly fey end to a joke. 

Explaining his fondness 

finr gmn trrn g and ri rinlrfrig, fitr 

example, he said amply, “It’s 
how I am. If I gave it all up, 
I would bleed". Not an obvi- 
ous comic line, bat it got a 
huge laugh. Elsewhere he 
talked about something that 
was “so boring it almost 


attained spirituality”. Else- 
where be complained about 
our banality m describing 
aches and pains and acci- 
dents, and said to us: 
“Instead of saying, £ Oh, what 
happened to her was that she 
feu over when she was drank 
and hurt her thigh...', why 
don’t we freshen it op and 
say, ‘Oh, what happened was 
that she fell over when drunk 
and hurt her thigh and 
opened an antiques shop’?”. 
Now, this sort of thing 

-I -21 _ J _ . . 


baldly written down may 
nd if i 


not 


be world-s haking and if that 
were all his act were it would 
not be either, but added as a 
sort of soft Irish mist to an 
already good outline, it works 
wonders. There are some 
very sharp lines ("I was edu- 
cated by priests. They taught 

everything, even sex educa- 
tion, which was rather a 
hands-on experience...") but 
mostly it’s all charm aad 
word magic. 

As my own show was due 
to start in less than an hour, 
J had to creep out before the 

end. The nett day I heard 
that Dylan Moran had won 
the Perrier Prize overnight 


This meant two thing s. It 
meant that I felt very sorry 
for Bill Bailey and it also 
meant ihat I had become 
probably the first person to 
walk out of a Perrier Award- 
winner’s show on the day he 
is crowned. 

Of course, if you take the 
Perrier seriously, it also, 
means that Irish comedy is 
even more on the up and up. 
Remember when the Irish 
joke was the funniest thing an 
Englishman could think of? 
This said more about .the 
E ngl ish than the Irish, who 
had always had more of the 
gift of the gab than the Eng- 
lish, but the wheel of fortune 
has certainly come haif-chrde 
with the emergence of Irish 
stand-ups like Sean Hughes 
and Dylan Moran. And yet, 
Md yet ... I wonder if the 
Perrier wiB do anything good 
for Dylan Moran. Tbn yeas 
ago I was on the Perrier 
judging panel That year it 
was won by another Irish- 
man, Ben Keaton. And' 
where is HE now? : 

If I find out the answer to 
this in the next 24 houts, I wK 
teyouhwwtonwrroNi ■'■■■ 
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the commentators 


As pdlii^j day approaches in Britain and the United States, politicians are pulling their 
usual tricks. Independent columnists warn of dangers for the public, parties and press 


Conning 
the media 


A warning of the 
sheer scale of 
politicians’ effron- 
tery as they act 
dose foan electron 
was provided by the Republican 
convention in San Diego earlier 
this month. Here was a great 
political partyi whose dull can- 
didate. Bob Dole, was trailing 
President Clinton by 20 points. 
The question was how it could 
best engineer a recovery by 
using the wonderful selling 
opportunity provided by an 
hour of prime-time television 
on four consecutive days. 

The party managers knew 
exactly when the networks 
would screen live coverage of 
the convention each evening, so 
they decided to control what 
happened to the last second. 
Market research and daily 
polling had also indicated what 
the public apparently wanted. 
So Mr Dole was persuaded to 
put forward tax and budget 
proposals of the kind he had 
spent a lifetime in Congress 
denouncing, and his running 
mate. Jack Kemp, ditched his 
libera! opinions regarding 
affirmative action and immi- 
gration. That achieved, the 
Republican Party managers 
then set about creating an 
“infomerdaT so that the 15,000 
journalists sent to cover the 
nomination would be bypassed. 

Speakers' scripts had to be 
approved -the Republican gov- 
ernor of California refused this 
humiliation and was denied the 
rostrum. Applause was gradu- 
ated and carefully rehearsed. 
Neither supporters nor oppo- 
nents of abortion were given a 
hearing even though the issue is 
as important to Republicans as 
Europe is to the Conservatives. 
The far-right champion, Pat 
Buchanan, who obtained 3 mil- 
lion votes in the primaries, was 
silenced. Protest groups were 
confined to an obscure parking 
lot and each given predsefy 55 
minutes to make their presen- 
tation, at which point the micro- 
phones were switched off. 

The networks, eyes open, 
knowing they had been had, ran 
(his contrived event exactly as 
it was presented. The Fourth 
Estate was nullified. Mr Dole’s 
ratings jumped 10 points. 

Could Tory or Labour party 
managers pull off a similar mar- 
keting triumph here? They have 
Lhe desire and understand the 
techniques. They likewise start 
with market research and polls. 
They similarly simplify the 
proposition being put to voters. 
Labour already suppresses 
debate and dissent and the 
Conservatives will surely 
attempt to do so. Both wfll 
tightly control their annual con- 
ferences. When we gel to the 
General Election itself, public 
meetings wiD be all-ticket affairs 
for obedient supporters. The 
party managers’ single- minded 
objective is To prevent the media 
from interrupting the message. 

However, the United King- 
dom is not the United Slates. 
Limits on election spending 
keep advertising expenditure 
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well below American levels. 
The party conferences in their 
present form cannot be boiled 
down into an hour’s infomercial 
each day. TV news programmes 
are unlikely to be captured by 
the political parties. 

Of course the media do rou- 
tinely try to interrupt the mes- 
sage. For example, at midnight 
last Tuesday on radio news the 
BBC led its story on Maurice 
Saatchi’s elevation to the 
House of Lords with Labour’s 
protests. We were thus 
informed of the reaction before 
we were given the news even 
though the item was absolutely 
fresh; midnight was the time 
fixed for the announcement A 
similar technique is to suggest 
a “split” or “damaging gap” 
whenever a politician departs 
from a word-for-word render- 
ing of party policy. 

Both these familiar 
approaches, often distortions of 
balanced reporting, are ways of 
challenging political market- 
ing campaigns. Frankly neither 
achieves very much. 

But there is a movement of 
great promise under way. This 
is the detachment of traditional 
Tory newspapers - the Dady 
Telegraph, the Times, Mail 
Express, Sun and their Sunday 
counterparts - from the Gov- 
ernment, which they have peri- 
odically attacked since the last 
election. This change gives hope 
that for the first time this cen- 
tury these newspapers may 
decline io become propaganda ■ 
sheets for = (h£ Conservatives - 
during the next election cam- 
paign. Whether any one of them 
will actually recommend read- 
ers to vote Labour or liberal 
Democrat is impossible to 
guess. But it would be a tremen- 
dous gain if they at last rave up 
the role of Tbry megaphone. 

It is also important that 
newspapers and broadcasting 
companies try to widen the 
debate well beyond the narrow 
bounds set by the political par- 
ties. The list of subjects not 
debated during a general elec- 
tion campaign is extraordinary. 
Here are some questions that 
will be neither asked nor 
answered' unless the media 
raises them: should the pro- 
portion of national wealth 
devoted to defence continue to 
run well ahead of what, say, 
Germany or Japan spends? 
What shouid_be done about 
increasing poverty, the plight of 
the young homeless and unem- 
ployment rates of more than 20 
per cent in black communities? 
Should the UK go forward into 
a currency union with the rest 
of Europe? The party managers 
want toclose down debate; the 
media must force it open. 



Facing voters: Hie price of CGnton’s success is a party with few beliefs. Without media vtgiance, British leaders vriB avoid the big issues Fiona HansorVRA 

Bankrupt Democrats 


F or a parly quietly con- 
fident it wifi retain the 
White House, and 
which is starting to 
nurture secret ambi- 
tions of recapturing at least one 
of the two chambers of Congress 
this Nowmben the Democrats 
aremq^fc^wHff shapeyThafts 
the strange paradox of American 
politics as the party of Franklin 
Roosevelt, John Kennedy and 
Lyndon Johnson gathers for its 
convention in Chicago today. 
\5doty is within reach-yet what 
Bill Clinton and the Democra- 
tic Party stand for is a mailer for 
the seers of anrient Delphi. 

Consider first the astonishing 
role reversal of the two major 
parties. If the bond market has 
been skidding of late, one rea- 
son has been the opinion poll 
bounce of the Dole-Kemp 
ticket Could those Republicans 
with their irresponsible, deficit- 
boosting tax cuts really have a 
chance of winning power? Sud- 
denly Democrats are champi- 
ons of the status quo and the 
darlings of Wall Street while 
Republicans, touting child tax 
credits and a 15 per cent across- 
the-board tax cut for all, sound 
more populist than their oppo- 
nents ever did. 

In part, of course, the Pres- 
ident is bowing to the 
inevitable. America is shifting 
rightward - and he knows it. 
True, he may he credited with 
fostering a new post-Cold War 
consensus across the US polit- 
ical establishment, based on a 
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reduced role for government, 
free trade and “family values". 
But these are traditionally 
Republican issues and Mr Clin- 
ton’s tactic, so successful thus 
for, has been to smother his 
opponents - co-opting their 
popular ideas such as welfare 
reform, law and order, even a 
balanced budget, and demon- 
ising the rest as callous extrem- 
ism. The latter category 
embraces Republican plans for 
education and the environ- 
ment, but above all wbat 
Democrats dishonestly portray 
as the Republican goal of 
“slashing” Medicare, Medic- 
aid and Social Security. 

No matter that the “cuts” are 
a reduction in, not a reversal of, 
future growth in entitlement 
programmes which must be 
adjusted if the budget deficit is 
not to soar early in the next cen- 
tury, as babyboomers reach 
retirement. The President was 
a closet Republican, Bob Dole 
mocked at a campaign rally in 
New Jersey last week: “Give 
him 10 minutes and he’ll prob- 
ably show up here." lb which 


the Democrats reply with an ad 
that sums up their entire re- 
election strategy, a malign 
image of House Speaker Newt 
Gingrich superimposed on the 
Oval Office, and a voice-over 
making clear that continued 
occupancy of that room by Bill 
‘CXhton was the last hope of 
preventing decency disappear- 
ing completely from the coun- 
try’s governance. 

% the lights of an election 
campaign, the policy is working. 
But if so, the Democrats have 
their opponents to thank for it 
- Mr Gingrich’s singular 
achievement in turning himself 
into the most unpopular politi- 
cian in America during his first 
year as Speaker, the Republi- 
cans’ crass obsession with over- 
turning even minimal gun con- 
trol, and their travails with 
abortion. Democratic policies 
are almost entirely lacking, 
even though the President will 
paper over their absence by 
unveiling “30 to 40” initiatives 
daring convention week. 
Mainly, though, self-definition 
for the party consists of saying 
what it will not do. And even in 
this tinanchored age, aimless- 
ness can only go so for. In the 
basic stuff of politics, the war of 
ideas, they are outgunned by 
the Republicans. 

The old Democrat core 
coalition of minorities, liberals, 
blue-collar workers from the 
old industrial belt and South- 
ern Dixiecrats is losing its last 
two components: the indus- 


trial workers lured by the siren 
call of the suburbs and trans- 
formed into Reagan Democ- 
rats, and the South in the 
process of a historic secular 
switch to Republicanism, set in 
motion by the Johnson civil 

jjore than half the population 
lives in the suburbs; they are 
now the citadel of Republi- 
canism. 

Plainly, transformation of 
the party is required; but com- 
pared with changes in the 
Labour Party in Britain, it has 
been modest indeed. Clinton 
won election as a “New Demo- 
crat". Yet be governed for his 
first two years as an Old Demo- 
crat, committed not simply to 
consolidating government but 
to expanding it— culminating in 
the health-care reform disaster 
that preceded his party's mid- 
term rout in 1994. Then came 
the tactical shift to the “tri- 
angulation” espoused by his 
newly favoured political strate- 
gist Dick Morris, of a midway 
course between the Republi- 
cans and his own Democratic 
minority on Capitol Hill. 

Welfare reform, however, 
has only laid bare the limits of 
this approach. Last week, for 
purely electoral reasons, Mr 
Clinton agreed to sign a Repub- 
lican-driven measure on which, 
he acknowledged, he had 
“grave doubts". Faced with lib- 
eral uproar at the party’s aban- 
donment of guaranteed federal 
assistance to poor children, in 


place since FDR’s New Deal, 
the President then proclaimed 
he would seek to modify it In 
so doing he has opened himself 
to Republican derision, while 
failing to quell unrest within his 
own party. Welfare reform will 
be the joker in the well-ordered 
Chicagopack. 

But Mr Clinton's handling of 
it is symbolic of much more - 
of the Democratic crisis and the 
conflict within the party 
between what it would like to 
be, and what it has to be. If he 
is re-elected, a fascinating ques- 
tion arises: how would this 
politician, whose career has 
been an eternal campaign, gov- 
ern when there are no more 
campaigns to be fought? Ideally 
he will work towards a biparti- 
san deal on soda! security and 
entitlement reform. But he will 
also have to make the New 
Democratic Party a reality. 
Republicans will not have a 
death wish for ever. 


Report 
from the 
P files 


T hink of the odder topics 
of news stories this 
month: we have had pen- 
guins (both boardroom dealings 
in the biscuits and proposals to 
bar-code the fbppcred ones), 
prostitutes (legalising them and 
tliegalising their calling cards), 
phone numbers and life on 
other planets. What they all 
have in common is, of course, 
the letter P 

Was this all, in the first two 
weeks of P-rcgistralion cars, a 
marketing device by the motor 
industry? Wc have done some 
statistical tests. 


Penguin 

Prostitute 

Phone. 

Abortion 


1-14 Him 
64 
104 
751 
266 


Ana 

48.4 

88.0 

707.6 

57.2 


The tabic lists, in the first col- 
umn, the number of articles in 
the national press aver the first 
two weeks in August this year 
featuring each of the listed 
words. The second column is 
(he fortnightly average over 
the past year. 

Penguins, prostitutes and 
phones are all significantly 
ahead of expectations. But the 
rate of increase of abortions 
(included as a non-P word to act 
as a control) is far higher. Yet 
the Abortion figure is only a by- 
product of the Pro-life lobby. 
The word “Pro-life" featured 81 
times in the fortnight compared 
with an average of 5.4. The case 
for the P-bias seems very strong 
indeed. For a broader picture, 
we must compare appearances 
in newspapers during the first 
six months of this year with the 
same period in 1995. 


Penguin 

Prostitute 

Abortion 

Yuppie 

Ostrich 

Squirrel 

Moose 

Kangaroo 


im 

619 

1167 

708 

275 

182 

223 

63 

261 


642 

1117 

745 

270 

315 

276 

72 

190 


Penguins and prostitutes have 
scarcely changed, with a rate of 
almost two prostitutes per pen- 
guin. Yuppies (acting as a sta- 
tistical control for the prosti- 
tutes) remain almost constant. 
The most dramatic increase 
has been in ostriches (up 73 per 
cent) and squirrels (up 24 per 
cent). Moose are up 14 per 
cent The 23 per cent drop in 
kangaroos is hard to explain. 

The crucial test is the stories 
of life cm Mars. Surely, if the 
automobile spin-doctors have 
been at work, it should have 
been Pluto in 1996 and Nep- 
tune in 1995 (year of N-regis- 
tratioos). In foci, Pluto sightings 
in July 1996 were indeed up to 
12 from 9 the previous year, but 
in the same periods Neptune 
almost doubled from 13 to 24. 
We conclude that car registra- 
tions are not affecting the news. 

William Hartston 


THE CENTRAL PACTS FROM THE COURSES YOU ALWAYS MEANT TO TAKE, IN 25 LECTURES 


l* small city-rc public of 
■ence. in the years 
md 1400, a self-con- 
new art was created. 
Ideals and discoveries 
u dominate western 
an painting until the 
jf the modern era, five 
s later. The new art was 
nt and learned, and it 
roted to the imitation 
resentatiou of nature, 
asis of objective analy- 
: old Gothic pictorial 
ions were skiugfied off, 
irt linked with life, con- 
with the beauty and 
ial power of the human 
■eplaced the transcen- 
md symbolic art of the 
Ages. It was nurtured 
nanist faith in the dig- 
nan. and it seemed as 
after the darkness of 
s, the true art of antiq- 
I been reborn, 
rst historian, Giorgio 
ised the word rinoscha 
>, evoking an optimistic 
hi la raring newness. 

; emulated the fabled 
ist skills of ancient 
ind painting was once 
mvisioned as a tn- 
it progress to an ever 
rfect replica of reality, 
lbsoluidy crucial sci- 
liscoveiy that under- 
Renaissance painting 
foublcdfy the Florcn- 
em of single-point per- 
which, with the study 
ralistic light, enabled 


early Renaissance painters to 
achieve a totally new kind of 
three-dimensional illusionism 
and realism. A painting was 
likened to a view through a 
window, and Antonelio da 
Messina's small panel St 
Jerome In His Study (cl475; 
London. National Gallery) 
seems to pity on the theme of 
creating a world within worlds. 
We peer through a painted 
arch to the lovingly detailed 
scholar’s study, but beyond lie 
further windows, and beyond 
them, a glimpse of the riches 
of the natural world. The dear 
daylight and the way in which 
the perspective emphasises 
the scholar’s concentration 
convey a Renaissance admi- 
ration for learning and reason. 

Painting’s new naturalism 
was enhanced by a study of 
anatomy, and a variety of new 
skills are displayed in Antonio 
and Piero del Pollaiulo’s 
Renaissance showcase, The 
Martyrdom of St Sebastian 
(1475; London, National 
Gallery). In the foreground an 
ostentatiously balanced pyra- 
mid of athletic executioners 
demonstrates an exhilarating 
mastery of the human figure m 
complex action. The same fig- 
ure s shown from different 
viewpoints, draped and nude; 
a taut and springing line con- 
veys the vivid life of muscle 
and vein, and follows the play 
of sharp angles and curves. 
But beyond, in a panoramic 
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view of the valley of the Amo, 
Antonio demonstrates other 
naturalist effects, creating 
atmospheric space through 
the son play of tight and shade 
that gleams on the river and 
fades on a distant horizon. 

To \fesari this naturalism of 
the 15th century rapidly came 
to seem a “dry. bard, harsh 
style”, and it was eclipsed by 
the “inspired grace" and mon- 
nmemality of the great 16th- 
centiuy painters, Raphael, 
Leonardo da Vinci and 
Michelangelo, who were 
accorded a quasi-divine stature. 

Art now aspired to an ideal 
beauty, that should surpass 
nature: 15th-centuiy clarity 
yielded to the soft shadows df 
Leonario, which created a mys- 
terious and poetic vision, and 
the grandest of Raphael’s 
Madonnas were both visionary 
and yet warmly human. For 
Michelangelo, man is raised to 
heaven by the contemplation of 
human beauty, and the heroic 
yet suffering and defiant male 
nudes of the Sifline ceiling sug- 
gest a yearning for a spiritual 
beauty that transcends reality. 

Most Renaissance ait was 
religious, but artists also ewked 
the lost world of classical antiq- 
uity. In Venice, poets and 
painters recreated the ancient 
dream of an Arcadian land- 
scape, peopled by gods and 
shepherds, whose beauties 
offered refreshment and a nat- 
ural eroticism. Such a landscape 


forms the petting for Titian’s 
Bacchus arid Ariadne (1520-30; 

' London, National Gallery) in 
which the sensuous beauty of 
antique myth is radiantly 
brought to life. Inspired tty 
Catullus, it shows the discovery 
of an abandoned Ariadne by 
the god Bacchus and his fren- 
zied train. At the picture’s cen- 
tre. Bacchus, “seemig thee Ari- 
adne and fired with thy love”, 
leaps from his chariot, creating 
a sense of sudden revelation, of 
both the terror and beauty of 
the pagan world. A powerful 
nude grapples with snakes, 
evoking the newly discovered 
and celebrated classical sculp- 
ture, the Laokoon . The picture 
celebrates love, and glows with 
the rich beauty of precious pig- 
ments. setting the ultramarine 
expanse of the sky against 
earthy browns and greens. Tit- 
ian invested the medium of oil 
on canvas with new strength, 
and Venetian cokmrism was to 
dominate European art in the 
following centuries. 

In the modern era. the most 
revered Renaissance artists 
are perhaps those who used 
their skills for non-naturalistic 
ends; Uccello, whose passion 
for perspective created a 
highly unreal and fantastic 
world, and Piero della 
Francesca, who united" an 
intense naturalism with a 
poetic response to the abstract 
beauty of space and form. 

Ibmonw: Modern Art 
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obituaries /gazette 

Victor Ambartsumian 


' 5 


Within the Soviet Union. Victor 
Ambartsumian pursued twin 
careers as both a leading as- 
tronomer and a powerful politi- 
cian who rose to represent his 
native Armenia as a deputy in 
the Supreme Soviet of the 
USSR. 

Born in Tblisi. Georgia in 
1903 and educated in 
Leningrad, his work first came 
to prominence in physics when 
in 1929 with Dmilxy Ivanenko 
he published a paper demon- 
strating that atomic nuclei could 
not be made from protons and 
electrons. Three yeans later this 
was confirmed when Sir James 
Chadwick discovered neutrons, 
which with protons make up 
atomic nuclei. 

Ambartsumian worked for 
some years at the Pulkovo 
Observatory, near Leningrad, 
where he turned his attention 
to the transfer of radiation 
through stellar atmospheres in 
the approximation where the 
curvature of the stratification is 
neglected. There he discovered 
an important new invariance 
principle later taken up by 
Subrahmanyan Chandrasekhar, 
and demonstrated his formi- 
dable powers in analytic 
mathematics. 

Thus he was already well 
known internationally when In 
1943 he moved back to his na- 
tive Armenia to found the 
world-famous Biurakan Ob- 
servatory in 1944 (he remained 
its Director until 1938) on 


Mount Aragats, north of Yere- 
van, the Arme nian capital, and 
to become Professor of Astro- 
physics at Erevan University in 

Here he developed the idea 
that explosions mom a very 
dense state are associated with 
the formation of stars, star dus- 
ters, galaxies and even the uni- 
verse itself. He showed that 
most young stars are not grav- 
itationally bound in dusters 
but are members of expanding 
associations, and this was soon 
widely accepted. He regarded 
this expansion as a relic of the 
creation process and looked 
for explosions as a sign of cre- 
ation in all agronomical objects 
from flare stars to galaxies and 
the universe. 

Explosions in galactic nuclei 
and quasars are now widely ac- 
cepted phenomena and while 
these were certainly predicted 
by Ambartsumian's ideas, those 
ideas themselves are not wide- 
ly held. Nevertheless, it was 
bis relentless quest to get evi- 
dence to further these ideas 
concerning astronomical ex- 
plosions that led him to push 
fpr better equipment for the 
observatory. 

He directed campaigns of dis- 
covery and observation of many 
of the most interesting objects 
in the sky including flare stars 
in clusters and associations, 
active galaxies and quasars. 
Without the equipment he 
fought for, such well-known 
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active galaxies as those of 
Markanan and Arakelian 
would never have been pro- 
duced andGurzadian’s studies 
of flare stars could not hove 
been made. 

Ambartsumian put Armenia 
on the astronomical map. He 1 
could never have achieved all 
this without his skills as a politi- 
cian. From 1940 he was a mem- 
ber of the Communist Party of 
the Soviet Union, became 
president of the Armenian 
Academy of Sciences 1940-93, 
served as a Deputy to the 
Supreme Soviet of the USSR 
from 1930 and was a member 
of the foreign affairs committee 
of the Soviet Union as well as 
holding similar posts in the Ar- 
menian Cbmmumst Party. In 
1989, when aged 80, he went on 
a three-week hunger strike to 
attract the Soviet government’s 
attention to the Nagorny 
Karabakh enclave's drive to se- 
cede from Azerbaijan and join 
Armenia. 

He was twice a Hero of So- 
viet Labour and held the Ham- 
mer and Sickle Gold Medal and 
five Orders of Lenin among 
other Communist awards. He 
was president of the Interna- 
tional Astronomical Union 
1961-64 and of the International 
Council of Scientific Unions 
1968-72. 

His many academic honours 
include membership of the 
USSR Academy of Sciences, 


and foreign membership of the 
Royal Society, the US Nation- 
al Academy and the Indian 
Academy of Sciences. After 
the collapse of the Soviet Union 
he was awarded the medal of a 
National Hero of Armenia. 

Victor Ambartsumian was a 
broad-shouldered thickset man 
of medium height, quick intel- 
lect and strong character. It was 
best to have him on your side 
many argument His love of po- 
etry and music was shared with 
his wife Vera. 

D. Lyoden-BeU 

Victor Amazaspovkh Ambart- 
sumian, astrophysicist and poM- 
dan: bom Tblisi, Georgia 18 
September 1908 ; lecturer and 
research waiter, Leningrad Uni- 
versity 1931-43; corresponding 
member, USSR Academy af Sri-, 
ences 1939-53, member 1953-96; 
member, Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union 1940-96; member, 
Armenian Academy of Sciences 
1943-96, President 1947-93, 
Honorary President 1993-96; 
Founder and Director, Biurakan 
Astrophysics Observatory 1944- 
88; Professor of Astrophysics, 
Erevan University 1947-96; 
Vice-President, International 
Astronomical Union 1948-55, 
President 1961-64 ; Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet USSR 1950-91; 
President International Council 
of Scientific. Unions 1968-72; 
married 1931 (two sons and two 
daughters); died Mount Aragats, 
Armenia 12 August 1996. 



AnOtartsumiam put Armenia on the astronomical map and founded the Biurakan Observatory 


Duncan Munro Kerr 


E. Digby Baltzell 


With the death of Duncan 
Munro Kerr, the sport of sail- 
ing has lost one of its ablest ad- 
ministrators and one who had 
been expected to play an even 
greater role both nationally 
and internationally in theycars 
ahead. He was lost at sea m the 
early hours of 13 August he had 
been competing in the yacht 
Trocar in the Royal Ocean Rac- 
ing Club's Cowes to Rotterdam 
race and was 27 miles off Os- 
tend on the Gnal leg of the 
course to Rotterdam when the 
accident occurred. 

During his early years, 
Munro Kerr had shown little in- 
terest in the sailing that was to 
become the dominant recre- 
ational interest of his adult life. 
Instead, he spent much of his 
free time during his school 
years riding. He devoted a gap 
year after Marlborough College 
to his showjumping career, 
which culminated in his partic- 
ipation as a member of the 
British Showjumping Team in 
competitions in France. Poland 
and Zimbabwe in 1974-75. 

On graduating in Law from 
BristoF University, he derided 
to follow in the footsteps of his 
late father, Andrew Munro 
Kerr, and 'was called to the Bar 
in 1975. Munro Kerr joined 
what were then John Edwards's 
chambers in Queen Elizabeth 
Building. Temple, as their Erst 
pupil, in January 1976. He re- 
mained there throughout his 
career as a barrister. 

Having started in common 
law, most of his career was 
devoted to criminal work, spe- 
cialising more recently in com- 
mercial fraud cases.' He had 
been selected earlier this year 
for appointment as an Assistant 
Recorder, due to commence 
sitting in 1997. 

Shortly after graduating, 
Munro Kerr had been intro- 
duced to the sport of offshore 
racing by a flatmate from bis 
Bristol days, Nick Playfair, who 
was looking for crew Tor his 37ft 
1966 Sparkman & Stephens 
One Tonner. Clarionet. It was to 
this sport that he was to devote 
most of his leisure time for the 
remainder of his life, through 
which he met his wife, and 
which led to what was tanta- 
mount in recent years to a sec- 
ond. parallel, career as a 
yachting administrator. 

Munro Kerr crewed on Clar- 
ionet from W76 to 1979 and was 
a co-owner from 1982 to 1984. 
competing in many of the Roy- 
al Ocean Raring Club's races in 
the Channel and on the east 
coast During those years. Clar- 
ionet won its class in many of the 
races and the 1932 Class V Sea- 







Pursuit of excellence: Munro Kerr competing in the 1985 Fnstnet race 


son's Points Championship in 
both Open and Restricted di- 
visions. 

Munro Kerr first met Cather- 
ine Greville in the Island Sail- 
ing Club in Cowes during 
Cowes Week in 1978. when she 
was already an experienced off- 
shore racer, having competed in 
her first offshore race at the age 
of 11 with her father. Nick 
Greville, in Trocar, a 34ft Hol- 
man & Pye sloop. 

Munro Ken - became a co- 
owner of Trocar with his future 
father-in-law in 1985. They won 
their class in the Royal Ocean 
Racing Club's Fastnet races of 

1985 and 1989 and came second 
in 1987 and 1991; they also won 
the 1987 Class V Season’s 
Points Championship in both 
Division One and the Restrict- 
ed division, among many other 
successes. 

Munro Kerr served on the 
main committee of the Royal 
Ocean Racing Club for the 
first time from 1982 to 1986 and 
as a Rear Commodore from 

1986 to 19SS. He was chairman 
of the Channel Handicap Com- 
mittee in 1987. a member of the 
Admiral's Cup Management 
Committee from 1988 to 1989 
and chairman of the selectors 
for the English team for the 
Commodores' Cup in 1994 and 
1996. He was elected to the 
main committee for a second 
time for the current year and 
was widely considered to he a 
likely future Commodore of 
the Club. 

His performance in commit- 
tee ana as a flag officer of the 
dub led to his election as a 
member of the council of the 


Royal Yachting Association, 
the national authority for the 
sport of sailing in the UK, from 
1988 to 1991 and from 1992 to 
1995. He also served on many 
of its committees, and was a 
member of the Royal Yacht 
Squadron, the Bar Yacht Club 
and West Mersea Yacht Club. 

At an international level, 
Munro Kerr had been a mem- 
ber of the Offshore Racing 
Council since 1990, responsible 
for the United Kingdom, Ire- 
land and Hong Kong, and a 
member since 1990 of the Con- 
stitution Committee of the In- 
ternational Yacht Racing Union 
(now the International Sailing 
Federation), the top adminis- 
trative authorin' for sailing 
worldwide. As Vice-Chairman 
of the Constitution Committee 
since 1994, he had been active 
in completing the recent re- 
slru during of the union's con- 
stitution and in updating its 
regulations. 

Duncan Munro Kerr was a 
handsome man with a first class 
brain and a keen wit. He was al- 
ways kind, totally honest and ut- 
terly loyal to his friends. He 
owed his considerable success 
in his legal career, in his riding 
and sailing and in his work as 
a yachting administrator to 
these qualities, together with his 
physical and moral courage, 
his high standards and his un- 
flinching pursuit or excellence. 

Colin Campbell 


The serendipitous invention of 
the word Yifesp, denoting not the 
yell ow- and-black striped insect, 
vespula vulgaris , but a White 
Anglo-Saxon Protestant, has 
changed perceptions of Amer- 
ican society and even American 
history. The world owes it to an 
eminent sociologist at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania with the 


name of E. Digby Baltzell. Not 
all his friends and students 
knew that the E. stood for 
Edward. 

This pregnant neologism saw 
the light of day because Baltzell 
found that while crisper appel- 
lations such as “Jews" or even 
“Roman Catholics" fitted into 
statistical tables, “White Anglo- 
Saxon Protestants'’ did so only 
with difficulty. 

Baltzell and his coinage of the 
word Wbsp have helped to draw 
attention to the dirty little se- 
cret that in a society that boasts 
of being classless, there is and 
has always been an American 
aristocracy. Not that there was 
anything dirty about this secret 
for Baltzell 

He was, and I think he would 
have been prepared to admit, in 
a benign sense a snob. He ded- 
icated one of his books to “all 
my undergraduate friends at the 
University of Pennsylvania, 
many of them grandsons of 
immigrants to the urban fron- 


Duncan Munro Kerr, barrister 
and yachtsman : bom Woking. 
Surrey 24 January 1953; married 
1985 Catherine GneviUe f three 
daughters i; died 13 August 1996. 


tier, who, in spile of their pos- 
sessing too many Jaguars and 
mink-coated mothers, have con- 
stantly been renewed by faith in 
the American Dream of un- 
limited opportunity”. 

Baltzell was bom in Philadel- 
phia and grew up in Chestnut 
H3L then the best address in the 
city. He went to St Paul’s, an 
Episcopalian boarding school in 
New Hampshire and then to the 
University of Pennsylvania, not 
a state institution, but an Ivy 
League school 

After serving as a pilot in the 
US Navy, he did his doctorate 
in Sociology before returning to 
Pennsylvania, in Philadelphia, to 
teach, which he continued to do 
until his retirement in 1986. 

I remember him from the 
1950$, a dapper figure in tweed 
jackets and bow ties, popular in 
a slightly aloof way, but always 
courteous and accessible. Fhr 
more important to him than his 
personal preference for English 
clothes and for the ethos and 
manners of the gentleman was 
his conviction that aristocracy 
was necessary for the provision 
of leadership, both nationally 
and internationally. 

He began his best-known 
and most influential book. The 
Protestant Establishment (1964), 
by asserting that while socialist 
faiths might aim for a classless 
society, the United States 


stressed equality of opportuni- 
ty in an open class system. 

He quoted Karl Marx to the 
effect that “the more a ruling 
class is able to assimilate the 
most prominent men of the 
dominated dasses, the more sta- 
ble and dangerous is its rule". 
He used the Lincoln family as 
an example. Everyone knew, he 
pointed out, that Abraham Lin- 
coln came of humble origins. Not 
everyone remembered that he 
sent his son to Phillips Andover, 
the American Eton, and to Har- 
vard College, and that Robert 
Todd Lincoln was altogether the 
epitome of the Victorian aris- 
tocrat. clubman and gentleman. 

In spite of his preference for 
an aristocratic leadership in 
society, BaltzeU’s views were lib- 
eral. He believed that the 
American upper class, the 
Protestant aristocracy, had 
made a historic mistake, dam- 
aging to the nation, when, it 
Med to assimilate the most suc- 
cessful and talented members of 
other- groups, and especially 
Jews, into its social system. 

Much of The Protestant Es- 
tablishment is devoted to the 
social exclusion of Jews from 
\\fesp dubs, which he called “the 
dishonourable treatment- of dis- 
tinguished Jews by members' of 
the old-stock establishment”. But 
behind this qaerific and arguably 
somewhat parochial concern, his 


abiding interest was the decline 
of authority in American society, 
which he attributed in part to tine 
decline of aristocracy. 

In another study, Puritan 
Boston and Quaker Philadelphia 
(1979), he concluded that the 
Protestant elite of Boston, for 
all its snootiness and hardness, 
had been more effective than 
Philadelphia's dominant Quak- 
ers, whose traditions of modesty 
made them less effective. 

In a 1958 book, he described 
the rise of the Philadelphia 
dlite from which be sprang: 
his father was a successful in- 
surance broker. In the 1960s, he 
argued strongly that the exist- 
ing elites must assimilate tal- 
ented black leaders into a 
national aristocracy. 

In his later years he was 
much exercised by the way the 
Wbsps were losing influence. He 
considered, and taught, that 
they had failed the nation by 
abandoning their tradition of 
public service, and that they 
were just not up to the job in 
competition with Jewish, Irish 
and Asian leaders. 

Godfrey Hodgson 


Edward Digby Baltzell, sociolo- 
gist bom Philadelphia 14 No- 
vember 1915; married 1943 Jan 
Piper { deceased ; two daughters), 
1991 Jocelyn Carlson; died 
Philadelphia 17.4ugust 1996 


Roger Hume 


As man-cf-th e-earth Bert Fry in 
The Archers, radio’s longest- 
running serial, Roger Hume was 
known to millions as PhQ and 
Jill Archer's farmhand, often 
finding himself in conflict with 
other residents of Ambridge. 

Born in London in 1940, the 
son of George Hume, a gener- 
al manager of the Shakespeare 
Memorial Theatre in Stratford- 
upon-Avon, the actor began 
his career as an assistant stage 
manager at Wimbledon Theatre, 
and had the same role in the 
original West End production of 
the hit musical Oliver! (1960), 
starring Ron Moody, at the 
New Theatre. 

He also worked behind the 
scenes on the films Carry On Re- 
gardless (1961) and The Rood to 
Hong Kong (1961, starring Bing 
Crosby, Bob Hope, Dorothy 
Lamour, Dean Martin and Frank 
Sinatra), as well as beinga flying- 
wire operator with the legendary 
Crazy Gang comedy team. 

After three years in a teacher 
training college, Hume re- 
turned to the stage as an actor. 


He played leading roles with 
repertory companies across the 
country, small parts with (he 
Royal Shakespeare Company in 
Stratford, and acted in the orig- 
inal London productiaa of Teeth 
W Smiles, and Edward Bond's 
The Fool , both at the Royal 
Court Theatre. He also ap- 
peared in a revival of Bfehe Spir- 
it at the V&udeviUe Theatre, and 
The Resistible Rise of Arturo Ui, 
at the Queen’s Theatre. 

In 1979, Hume created the 
role of Herbert Pinnegar in his 
one-man play of Alfred Sbaugfa- 
nessy’s Old Herbaceous, at 
Salisbury Playhouse, before re- 
peating it at the Mayfair 
Theatre, in the West End Such 
was the play's success that he 
later recorded it for television 
and radio, toured it in Britain, 
Australia, Zimbabwe and at 
the Charleston Festival in South 
Carolina, and performed it in 
front of the Queen at Windsor 
Castle. He also wrote and 
starred in the one-man shows 
Winston, a portrait of Sir Win- 
ston Churchill in old age, and 
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Hume: battle over bats hi The 
Archers Photograph: Newsteam 

Please Sir, a teacher's humorous 
viewpoint of school life. 

On television, Hume acted in 
programmes such as Special 
Branch, Play for Today , Coro- 
nation Street, Edward and Mrs 
Simpson (as Humphrey Butler), 
Rumpole of the Bailey, Agatha 
Christie's Poirot, Fdwuy Towers, 
The Bid and EastEnders. He was 
also in the films Something Like 
the Truth (1972, later retitled The 


Offence ), Car Trouble (1985, 
starring Julie Waiters and Ian 
Charleson) and A Fish Called 
Wanda (1988). 

But it was as Bert Fry in The 
Archers since 1988 that he was 
best known. He had previous- 
ly played two other roles in the 
serial - joining it in 1979 as John 
Tregorran. then taking the part 
of Sir Sidney Goodman, who 
was at one of Jack Woolley's 
shooting parties. He was last 
heard as Bert Fry on 14 August, 
when he and arch-rival Tom 
Forrest were locked in battle 
over the removal of bats from 
Ambridge 's church. 

Roger Hume, himself a 
Church of England lay preach- 
er, acted in more than 200 oth- 
er radio productions, including 
many plays, as well as provid- 
ing voice-overs for documen- 
taries and reading stories. 

Anthony Hayward 


Brian 

Oddie 


Brian Oddie had the unusual 
distinction of gaining an inter- 
national reputation in two quite 
diff erent fields, athletics and 
meteorology. 

He was educated at Luton 
Grammar School and Queen 
Mary College, London, where 
he took a degree in Physics 
which might have been even 
higher were it not for his 

inning . 

In athletics he represented 
Britain on many occasions, run- 
ning in the 1928 Olympic 
Games, in the 5.000 metres. 

iof 

and winning a gold 
medal in the 1930 Empire 
Games. 

Oddie joined the Meteoro- 
logical Office in 1926 3nd re- 
tired in 1966 as Deputy 
Director. The Meteorological 
Office was formed in 1854 so 
that, according to Hansard, “we 
might know in this metropolis 
the condition of the weather 24 
hours beforehand | laughter]". 
Its first head was Admiral 
Robert FitzRoy, who was cap- 
tain of the Beagfe on the re- 
markable survey voyage during 
which Charles Darwin made the 
observations later used in de- 
veloping his theories of evolu- 
tion. FitzRoy set up a system for 
communicating weather obser- 
vations by telegraph and the first 

storm warning for shipping was 
issued on 6 February 1861. 

Brian Oddie’s first job placed 
him in the forefront of meteo- 
rological research in connection 
with the airship development 
programme. This came to an 
abrupt end in 1930 with the 
R101 disaster but the results, 
embodied in papers on low- 
level wind structure, have had 
a long-lasting value. 

Oddie became a practising 
weather forecaster, serving in 
both war and peacetime in 
places as different as the north- 
west frontier in India and the 
Shetland Islands. In those days 
all the charts were plotted by 
hand with twin black and red 
pens and there was no assistance 
in analysis and forecasting from 
computer models, satellite pic- 
tures or weather radar. 

In 1955 he returned to re- 
search and established himself 
in atmospheric chemistry, 
where his realistic opinions on 
the subject of rain-making were 
not always well received As 
Deputy Director from 1959 
he was much involved with 
techniques of observing the 
weather and the planning and 
installation of the high-speed 
computer. Comet. 

High-speed then would mean 
desk-top now, but develop- 
ments in numerical models of 
the atmosphere taken forward 
by others have since trans- 
formed the science of weather 
forecasting, which has always 
been a science, though perhaps 
in his time more tinged with the 
art of experience. 

Brian Oddie was gentle, com- 
passionate and intelligent. He 
was a man with a chiid-like pas- 
sion in whatever took his in- 
terest This varied enormously 
and included games-playing, 
music, history, astronomy, car- 
pentry and, most importantly, 
his grandchildren. 

At bridge, be founded the 
local league in Bracknell, still 
flourishing over 30 years later. 
With his wife Phyl. he played a 
mean game; they took up the 
Precision Cub system in their 
eighties and were still winning 
events at a combined age of over 
180. 

He became the president of 
the local history society and had 
a particular interest in local 
church history and the history 
of pub signs. 

Brian Oddie lived bis 91 
years to the full. He was a 
broad and cultured man with a 
twinkle of good-humour. I 
imagine he is the only person to 
have quoted Gertrude Stein at 
a postings board meeting of the 
Meteorological Office. 

Colin Flood 


Roger Hume, actor, bom London 
19 November 1941; married (two 
sons); died Banbury, Oxford- 
shire 24. August 1996 
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Brian Cecil Vernon Oddie, 
meteorologist ; bom Luton 15 
May 1905 ; staff. Meteorological 
Office 1926-66, Deputy Director 
1959-66; CBE 1965; manied 
1933 Phyllis Bate (one son, one 
daughter); died Bracknell, Berk- 
shire 7 August 1996. 


Birthdays 

Dw Duke of Gloucester, Mr H.W. 
“Bunny" .Austin, former lainis play- 
er, W; Sir Kenneth Barnes, former 
senior dvil servant. 74: The Right Rev 
Alan Chesters. Bishop ol Black- 
hum. 59: Mr* Jo , hi Cfcuwhy. Head- 
mistress. North London Collegiate 
School 57; Mr Howard Gaik, golfer. 
4 2i Mr Michael Cockerell television 
reporter. 56; Mr Richard Dales, for- 
mer High Commissioner to Zim- 
babwe, 54; Mr Peter Fowler, former 
High Commissioner to Bangladesh, 
«kMr Stuart Graham, former chair- 
man, International Cummodiuo 
Clearing House. 75: Mr Tim Main-, 
radio news reporter and presenter. 
40 : Sir lan McGregor, tropical med- 
icine authority. 74; Mr David Mar- 
lin, MEP. 42 Mr Malcolm Pyrah, 
show jumper. 55; Mr Graham Rid- 
dick MP. 41; Miss Alison Steadman, 
renew. 50; Mr Dennis Turner MP. 54; 
General Sir Harry Two. former 
depute Supreme Allied Commander. 
Europe. 79; ProfesK>rfoh» Vires, 
former Principal- Wwilield College. 
74; The Rich t Rev Maurice 


former Bishop of Norwich. SO; Mr 
Sieve Wright, disc jockey, 41 

Anniversaries 

Births: Sir Robert Walpole. Earl of 
Orford. statesman, 1676; Josepb- 
Michci Montgolfier, balloonist. 1740: 
Antoinc-Laurent Lavoisier, chcmisL 
1742 Joseph Christoph Kessler tlCot- 
zleri. pianist and composer. 1800; 
Prince AJbcn. Consort tu Queen Va- 
leria. 1819: Stephen Joseph Perry, 
astronomer and Jesuit. 183 J; John 
William NLtcfcaiL scholar. 1X59; Lee 
De Forest, radio and television 
inventor, 1873; Sir John Buehan. first 
Baron Tweedsmuir. Governor- 
General ol Canada and novelist. 
IS ? 5: Guillaume Apollinaire {Wil- 
helm Apnllinaris de Kmtnra-iisty). 
poet. lXXifc Jute Remains [Louis- 
Henri Jean Farigoule). novelist, 
playwright and preL 1885; Christo- 
pher William Brad«haw bherwood. 
novelist. 1VU4. Deaths: Ouakar It, 
King of Bohemia, killed in battle 
1278: Frans Hols, painter. Irion; 
Antrim ran Leeuwenhoek, natural- 


ist and microscopic. 1723: Elizabeth 
Cbudlcigh, Countess of Bristol and 
Duchess of Kingston, concubine and 
alleged bigamist, 1788; Count 
Alessandro de Caglkstro I Giuseppe 
Balsaao), impostor, 1793; Thomas 
Cooke, miser, 181 1; Lou is- Philippe, 
“Citizen King” of France, 1850: Her- 
mann Goldschmidt, painter and as- 
tronomer, 1866; Baron Hendrik 
Leys, painter, 1869; Karl Wilhelm, 
choral director and composer of Die 
Wacfu am Rhein . 1873: George 
MunviJIe Pc tut. novelist, 1909; 
William James, psychologist and 
philosopher. 1910; Matthias Erzberg- 
cr. German finance minister, assas- 
sinated. 1921; Lem (Alonso) Chaney, 
actor, 1930; Frank l James Thomas) 
Harris, editor and author, 1931: 
Ralph Vaughan Wfflinms. composer, 
1958; Naomi Ellington Jacob, nov- 
elist, 1%4; Sir Fronds Charles Chich- 
ester, aviator and yachtsman, 1972; 
Charks Augustus Lindbergh, pioneer 
aviator, 1974: Charles Boyer, actor, 
I97S. On this dnyrJuliiB Caesar land- 
ed in Britain. 55 BC; King Edward 
UL aided by the Black Prince, his son. 


defeated the French at the Battle of 
Cray, 1346; Frederick the Great re- 
pelled the Russian invading army at 
the indecisive Battle of ZorndorL 
1758; Mendelssohn's ora lorioE^uA 
was first performed, • Birmingham 
Festival, 1846; Krakaioa. the island 
volcano, began erupting, killing ewer 
36.000 people, 1883: under the 19th 
Amendment, women in the United 
States were granted the right to 
vote. 1920; the Anglo -Egyptian 
alliance was signed, 1936; the XXth 
Olympic Games opened in Munich. 
1972; Cardinal Albino Ludani was 
elected Fopc John Paul 1, 1978. To- 
day is the Feast Day of St Bicgwine. 
archbishop of Canterbury, St Elisa- 
beth Bichier dcs Ages, St Heriuin, St 
John Wall, St Mary Desmaisieres, St 
Pandemia and St Teresa Jornet Dun. 

Wills 

Arthur Leslie Noel Douglas 
Houghton, Lord Houghton of Sower- 
by, of Blelchiflgley. Surrey, tbe politi- 
cian, left estate valued at £247,226 
net. 


Sir William Heniy Nairn WiDdnson, 
of London WU, Chairman, Nature 
Conservancy Counts) 1983-91. left es- 
tate valued at £71334 net. 

Sir Stephen James HamD ton Millei; 
of Woking, Surrey, the ophthalmol- 
ogist, Surgeon-Oculist to the Queen 
1974-80, left estate valued at 
£681,979 neL 

Sir Harry Campion, of SUtnmorc, 
Middlesex, Director nf the Central 
Statistical Office, Cabinet Office 
1941-67, and Director, UN Statisti- 
cal Office 1946-47, left estate valued 
It £410934 neL He left £1/100 to the 
Parochial Church Council of St John 
Evangelist Faraworth, Lancashire; 
and the residue of the estate be teen 
the Royal Statistical Society and the 
Maochister Statistical Society. 
Norman Frank Thacker, oT Brails- 
ford, Derbyshire, left estate valued 
at £5.706/179 net. 

Charles Barnet Cameron Harvey of 
More i oii-in- Marsh, Gloucestershire, 
left estate valued at £3,328,307 net. 
Helen Christina Dykes, of Torquay. 
Devon, left estate valued at 
£3.236,699 DcL 


Church 

appointments 

The following appointments have 

been announced fry the Church of 

England; 

The Rev Kathleen Bane. AhcWuu Curate 
fNSM), rtcffentic Si Gabriel fNewcad let: io 
be ABBtant Curaie fNSM). WOford HflJ Si 
Paul (SoaitmdT). 

The Rev Helen Begley. Asnuiu Game, 
Leeds Gsy. and Chaplain. Lerato Cctuic tor 
Deaf fenpie CRipoo j: to be Chaplain lo Uie 
Deaf and HnnJ nf Heating Rwptc (Satnhury). 
The Rev David Hazkavood. Rector. Ipswich 
Si Helen (Si E dmiu utetmiy anil lpwwvch): iu 
be Vicar. Shirley (WaKtuOvr). 

The Rro Girrioptarr I Cu- 

me. Southport St rtifip and 5ll Paul and Chap- 
Utn io Forraby NHS Dud: to he Chaplain, 
Cbnricy and South Kibble NH5 Trust 
l Blackburn). 

The Rev Robin Morrison. Principal Social 
Re*»nah®y Officer tBert^k to he TiamV^. 
or, Smiihaoipioo Team Mmteuy, «H|h ic- 
sponshiliry tor Commerce and tronomk 
Devdopmeni (Winchester). 

The Rev Brian Niehoboo, Vicar. Ooldwxter 
SI John iChetaiHtordk Io be Rector. Church 
naltlqtami WxMton (Winchester). 

The Rev Phol Oliver, Vicar. Eartham St 
Artie, and Rural Dean of Norwich South: io 
be alto an Honorary Guvm of Norwich 
Cathedral (No nrich). 


The Rev Richard On&fton. Rector, 
CtfimpfleewUi ComtenhaS and MUnn Mat- 
son to be abo Rural Dean of Woonon 
(tMcttorough). 

The Rev Sarah Semfl. Aadstani Chaplain. 
Dcrrifbrd Hospital. Plymouth fExoier): to be 
Chaptrin. Stnfae Mantfcvak ftopaal fOiford). 
The Rev Mur Thomson, permk&kw to offi- 
oatc. Vtapnaite Dfcverae, Anaratta: « be As- 
sistant Curate. West Holloway St Like 
(London). 

The Rev Deny Thraney, Asitum Coraic. Bev- 
erley St Nicholas: to he Vicar. Anloby Com- 
mon St Mart. Hull fttnk). 

The Rev Geoffrey van dcr Wtepen. Rector. 
Stnniaiiridwflh Combe: Io he oho Kind Dan 
of WxKbtock (Orford). 

RESIGNATIONS 
and RETIREMENTS 
The Rev Dr Murray DdL Vicar, Lyme Reg- 
is fSalvhniy): u» rente 31 October. 

Tbe Rev John Godfrey, Amateur Curaie 
fNSM), Wan WbwStay with Etibome, Hemp- 
■ncad ManfcalL Inkpen and Combe (Ox- 
ford): to retire Id November- 
Tbe Rev Peter Renani. Vtar, Becdm and 
Ptfncmorc ovttli Wbs Ustey and FamNvnuji 
(Orford)-. la retire 31 Angus). 

The Rev Vernon Scon, Rector. East and Wat 
KiuBiftin, HoughlaD-nca-Hurptey. Tmcrcn 
and DtUcribrd. and Prico-tn-charsc. South 
Rayntum, East with West Rnyntam. HeJ- 
hcugfalnih Wcasenhnm and WeHingisimfNoT- 
wkfa): io retire JO September. 


Announcement* for Gazette BIRTHS. 
MARRIAGES & DEATHS (Births, 
Adoptions, Marriages, Deaths, Memo- 
vial Krvkcn, anniversaries, la 

Memorism) should be sent in writing 
to the Gazette Edgar. Tbe Independent, 
1 Cauda Square, Canary Wharf Lon- 
don E14 SDL, telephoned to OH 1-19 J 
2911 (24- hour answering machine 
0171-293 20121 or fitted to Q171-29J 
2010, and Are charged at £6J0 a line 
IV AT ex tra). OTHER Gazette an- 
nremcemaits (notices, functions. Forth- 
coming marriages. Marriages) mast he 
sabmhted in writing for bad) and are 
charged « £10 a line, VAT extra. They 
should be accompanied by* daytime 
fdqpbone number: 

The Independent's mats switchboard 
number ks 0171-293 2060. 


Changing of the Guard 
The Household Cawdcy Mourned Reg. 
intent mounts the Queen's Life G Uart j 
at Hone Guards. Liam; 1st Battalion 
Irish Guards mourns the Queen's Guard 
at Buckingham Pgl**. u band 
provided by the Colds ream Guards 


*i\ >_• 
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Attention turns to OFT approval 

Bass buys 
Carlsberg- 
Tetley for 
£ 200 m 


business 

THE INDEPENDENT ■ Monday 26 August 1996 


BUSINESS NEWS DESK: tel 0171-293 2636 fax 0171-293 2098 


as Bass finally announces deal that will make it Britain’s largest brewer with one-third of the market 

Allied mulls 
two-way split 


TOM STEVENSON 

Ctty Editor 

Months of increasingly well- 
informed speculation finally 
ended yesterday as Bass an- 
nounced a £200m deal to acquire 
Carisberg-Tetley, the struggling 
brewing joint venture between 
Allied Doraecq and Carlsberg. 
If it gains regulatory approval, 
the deal win see Bass regain its 
title as Britain’s biggest brewer 
and mark the final exit of Allied 
from the industry. 

The unconditional deal must 
now wait for the green Hght from 

the Office of Fair Trading, which 
has to decide whether to refer 
the acquisition to the Monopo- 
lies and Mergers Commission in 
light of the 35 per cent share of 
the UK brewing market it win se- 
cure fix Bass. Last year, Scottish 
& Newcastle was given the nod, 
in exchange for a handful of mi- 
nor concessions, for its takeover 
of Courage, which gave it a 31 
per cent market share. 

Sir Ian Prosser, chairman of 
Bass, who has maintained a no- 


comment policy throughout the 
15-month-long negotiations 
with Allied and Carlsberg, said 
yesterday: “I am delighted we 
have been able to agree this 
merger. Brewers continue to 
face a whole range of compet- 
itive pressures on wholesale 
volumes, prices and margins, 
and it is these pressures that are 
forcing consolidation.'' 

He said Bass had already 
had discussions with the OFT on 
die proposed transaction. “Now 
it is in the pobEc domain, we wQl 
address any specific concerns the 
regulatory authorities may have 
surrounding the transaction.” 

Tony Hales, chief executive of 
Allied Domecq, described the 
deal as “the culmination of a 
two-year disposal programme of 
non-core businesses which wQl 
enable us to concentrate fully on 
the development of our spirits 
and retailing businesses”. 

Allied will take a £3 20m 
charge against profits to cover 
the full cost of exiting brewing, 
including the ongoing price of 
buying beer from Carisberg- 



Ca rrying off Carfsberg-Tetfey: Bass chairman Sir Ian Prosser (right) and Richard North, finance director 


And then there were three... 


Tfetiey at well above the current 
market price. As a result of tak- 
ing upfront the cost of that con- 
tract, which expires at the end 
of 1997, the deal is expected to 

be earning; e nhan cing for Al- 
lied from the 1996/97finandal 
year, which begins next week: 

As expected, the deal sees 
Bass acquiring Allied’s share in 
Carisberg-Tetley for £200m in 
cash. In addition. Carlsberg will 
inject its half of the venture into 
Bass's brewing aim, Bass Brew- 
ers, and pay a further £2Qm in 
exchange for a 20 per cent stake 


British beer drinkers. We face 
the Americanisation of beer 
with a handful of brands dom- 
inating the pub trade.” 

A hundred years ago there 
were L500 brewery companies 
in Britain but that number has 
fallen to only a few dozen, in- 


many control the industry. 

Bass said yesterday it would 
continue supplying Allied 
Domecq’s re tan pub estate with 
beer until the current contract 
expires in December 1997. The 
advantageous terms of the con- 
tract are understood to be the 


Affled-Tyow . 

14% 



Wftttnead , 
13% 




in all of the combined operations 
except Bass's Irish ami export 
businesses. 

Together with Whitbread, 
which has 14 per cent of the mar- 
ket, Britain's three biggest brew- 
ers win now account for lour out 
of every five pints brewed in 
Britain. The latest move in the 
consolidation of British brewing 
was criticised by Camra, the or- 

cask-conditioned alesT^Ttae 
proposed Bass-Tfetley merger 
marks th6 beginning of the end 
for ’choice and diversity for 
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dutimg regional players who are 
increasingly being squeezed by 
the nationals. Only seven years 
ago. the industry referred to its 
“Big Six” - Bass, GrandMet, 
Scottish & Newcastle, Whit- 
bread, Allied-Lyons ' -and 
Courage. Now only half as 


only reason the struggling Carls- 
berg-Tfetley operation made a 
£52m profit last year. 

The profit, which was struck 
from the venture’s net assets of 
£637m, compared with the 


thrown into the merger pot in 
the year to September 1995 
from net assets of £S90m. Bass 
said yesterday that the deal 
would be earnings enhancing, 
before exceptional charges, in 
the year to September 1997. 

Bass added that it expects to 
secure annual cost savings of 
£90m, including savings already 
announced by Carisberg-Tetley, 
with a one-off cost, to be tak- 
en against profits, of £75m. 

Bass confirmed that, subject 
to there being no regulatory re- 
quirement to reduce its level of 
trade, it planned to continue 
operating all of the combined 
group’s breweries with the ex- 
ception of one site at Whnmgton 
that Carisberg-Tetley had indi- 
cated it planned to dose. 

Bass will receive 50 per cart 
of profits earned by Carlsbeig- 
Tfetley until the merger is com- 
plete. As expected, it has secured 
an escape danse whereby if it is 


TOM STEVENSON 

Now that Allied Domecq has 
completed its withdrawal from 
brewing, attention will shift to 

the future of a group which has 
created a focus for its once 
sprawling empire, but which 
failed to transform it into the 
shareholder value being de- 
manded by increasingly restive 
institutional investors. 

The sale of Allied's stake in 
Carisberg-Tetley is the latest 
move in a radical reconstruction 
of the group whose interests 
once spanned cup cakes to car 
sales and beer but which has 
reverted to two main opera- 
tions, retailing and spirits. From 
Dti nlrin Donuts and Baskin 
Robbins on the retail side to 
Beefeater, Kahlua, Teachers 
and Sauza in spirits, Allied is a 
world away from the J Lyons 
teasbop chain that flourished at 
the turn of the century. 

The recent appointment of 
Sir Christopher Hogg as chair- 
man has been seen as the pre- 
lude to a break-up of the group 
into Its core retailing and spir- 
its operations - a move which 
some analysts believe might 
attract higher ratings, if only be- 
cause the constituent parts 
could attract a bid approach. 

The market's scepticism 
about the group, whose ex- 
pected profits for the year to the 
end of this month will be more 
than halved by the £320ro write- 

sal a dividend 

yield of almost 7 per cent and 
a sharp discount to the market 


average price-earnings ratio. 

Chief executive Tony Hales is 
under pressure to reverse a 
dismal Gvc years in which the 
company has seemed to stagger 
from one disaster to another. In 
1991, the group lost heavily on 
the foreign exchange markets m 
a misjudged hedging operation 
and, in 1994. the acquisition of 
Domecq, the Spanish-Mcxicnn 
spirits business, preceded by 
only a few hours a devaluation 
of the peso which massacred the 
business's profits. 

The company has also been 
hit by stagnation in the global 
spirits market, which has suf- 
fered a hangover after the party 
of the 1980s. 

As the boom collapsed, con- 
sumers refused to accept price 
rises of between 5 and 10 per 
cent a year, and rises of only one 
or two per cent ore now normal. 
Own-label drinks are becoming 
a threat, and all the big spirits 
groups are paying the price for 
a lack of marketing spend. 

Asa result Allied has seen its 
shares massively underperform 
the rest of the stock market 
Since 1992, they have lost half 
their value relative to other 
stocks, and there has been in- 
creasing pressure from institu- 
tional investors for changes in 
management and strategy. 

Sir Christopher, who pulled 
off a highly successful demerg- 
er at Courtaulds in the early 
1990s, is expected to attempt 
something simil ar at Allied, al- 
though to date he has only said 
that all options for the group are 
under review. 


Allied Domec 


tit can sell toCarisbe^gthe 
Allied share of the venture for 
£110m and would receive £30m 
in compensation from Allied. 



Lloyd’s plan wins majority 


TOM STEVENSON 

City Editor 

David Rowland, chairman of 
Lloyd's, said yesterday that 75 
per cent of the insurance mar- 
ket's 34,000 members had vot- 
ed in favour of a planned 
restructuring that would allow 
Lhero to draw a line under mas- 
sive losses incurred in the late 
1980s and early 1990s. 

The level of acceptances was 
revealed as Lloyd's prepared to 
appeal tomorrow against an 
injunction granted in a state of 
Virginia court last Friday that 
had threatened to derail the 
£3.2bn rescue package. 

The injunction, which de- 
manded that Lloyd's produce 


more information for 93 of its 
American names, effectively 
ruled out the possibility of se- 
curing the agreement of all 
American members by the 
deadline for acceptances, set for 
noon on Wednesday. 

Mr Rowland said yesterday. 
“I am confident that by the 
deadline the offer wiD have 
been accepted by the over- 
whelming majority of our mem- 
bers. The position we are in at 
the moment is that we already 
have, from the votes that have 
been cast, the knowledge that 
the majority of the members 
wish logo ahead." 

Uoyas members who have 
not yet accepted the deal have 
been warned that failing to do 


so will leave them outride any 
settlement. The deal offers 
Lloyd’s members debt write-offs 
of £2.1 bn and a litigation set- 
tlement fund of a farther 
£1.1 bn. Many US members 
have already accepted the offer. 

An appeal against the Vir- 
ginia injunction is due to be 
beard in the Federal Appeals 
Court in Baltimore, Maryland 
tomorrow. Failure to overturn 
the decision could leave Lloyd's 
witira fending deficit of up to 
£200m. If that were the case it 
would risk failing a solvency test 
set by the Department ofTrade 
and Industry and due to take 
place at the end of this week. 

Mr Rowland remained con- 
fident of victory on appeal: 


“We have to remember that 
we’ve had countless actions in 
the United States. We won all 
the key ones to do with Lloyd's 
and I'm absolutely certain that 
the Court of Appeal wifi actu- 
ally see the good sense of what 
we're doing and support us.” 

Lloyd's is undeisttmd to have 
several contingency plans in 
place to ensure the rescue pack- 
age goes through- One option 
is to exclude the American 
names and replace their fend- 
ing with bank borrowings. 

At the heart of the Virginia 
ruling was a claim that Ameri- 
can names needed more infor- 
mation before they could decide 
whether to approve the re- 
structuring package. 


Obsolete offices 
find a saviour 


TDM STEVENSON 


isc of life for obsolete 
ce blocks could be pro- 
cordless information 
ry, according to a lead- 
n consultancy. 
i Lovell, which calls it- 
rorkplacc specialist”, 
9 new generation of 
computer and lele- 
•tworks could trans- 
rking environments 
many buildings writ- 
unusable thanks to to- 
Tputing demands, 
ling to the company. 



pile [JCUUJ BtHU M a 
ling force, they have 

tiave the reverse ef- 
thc physical office 
ut Desks and other 
titure are literally 
lace by a rats nest of 
■ cables. Changing 
of an open plan or- 
is become expensive 


>n -based accoun- 
vilh 900 staff in its 
■ says it moves a 
(Yorkers every year 
bout £1,000 a head, 
owing greater effi- 
bas strapped busi- 
er an expensive 
Morgan claims, 
jnd for underfloor 
iverhead air condi- 


tioning has rendered vast 
swathes of office space obsolete. 
Many 1960s blocks are unusable 
in today's working environment 
because the gap between their 
floors and ceilings is too smaH 

The solution, according to 
Morgan, lies in equipment that 
already exists but whose po- 
tential has only just started to 
be tapped: cordless office tele- 
phones and cordless local area 
computer networks. 

Products cunently in pro- 
duction by companies such as 
Philips and Ericsson allow L000 
people to have cordless phone 
extensions in one building. 
IBM, Motorola, Olivetti and 
AT&X among others, now offer 
cordless computer networks. 
The two working together mean 
the average white collar worker 
can operate anywhere within an 
office building, abandoning 
their desk forever. 

Morgan estimates the aver- 
age office is not occupied for 30 
per cent of the working day, 
making il an extremely waste- 
ful overhead for most compa- 
nies. Many workers spend little 

of their time at a desk, but most 

expect they will have some- 
where to their own. 

The company believes the 
biggest challenge ties not in 
changing technology but in 
changing workers' expectations 
of their working environment- 


In Brief 


• Gehe and Unkfaem could rebid for Lloyds Chemists after the 
pharmacy chain said yesterday it had received numerous ex- 
pressions of interest in buying its wholesaling businesses supplying 
external customers in a number of UK markets. The Secretary 
of State for Trade and Industry said on 19 July that bids from ei- 
ther Unichem or Gehe could only proceed if those operations 
were sold. The offers made so far have been on the understanding 
that the sales would only proceed if either Unichem or Gehe were 
successful in acquiring Lloyds. 

• A gold credit card aimed at high earners who want to support 
birds such as the Golden Eagle was launched yesterday by the 
Royal Society for the Protection of Birds (RSPB) and the Co- 
operative Bank. The Co-op will pay the charity £5 for each card 
taken out as well as 25pfOr every £100 spent. The two said the 
existing RSPB/CO-op affinity credit card is already the most suc- 
cessful single issue charity card in the UK with over 90,000 card 
holders. The card wiD be available to people earning over £20,000. 

• T is expected to annonnee a marketing agreement with 
the American HD Lon Hotels Corporation when it reports inter- 
im figures on Thursday. A marketing alliance betweenLadbroke, 
which owns the Hilton brand outside the US, an d Hi lton could 
generate savings of up to £5m a year, h has been estimated. Lad- 
broke became owner of the non-US Hilton hotels in 1937. More 
or less ever since, speculation has focused on a potential deal to 
reunite the brands. Pre-tax profits for the year at the betting to 
hotels group are expected to rise from £56-5m to about £62xn. 

■ German economics minister Guenter Rcxrodt has suggested tem- 
porarily freezing controversia] east German subsidies to car giant 
Volkswagen to help settle a row with the European Commission. 
The Commission is disputing the legality of DM9 1m (£4Qm) of a 
DM142m subsidy package paid to Volkswagen to support its in- 
vestment in two plants in the east German state of Saxony. In an 
interview for this week’sDo'^^magarine, Riacrodt said be sup- 
rted Volkswagen’s case but a temporary freeze of the deputed 
ids pending a European court ruling could form the basis for a 
compromise. 

• Transrapid, Germany’s futuristic, high-speed magnetic rail- 
way project, should generate annual income of DM1 bn (£434m), 
chief executive Dieter Baum said on Sunday. He said contracts 
to build and service the project were almost complete. The mag- 
netic levitation trains will cover the 290km (180 mile) Hamburg- 
Berlin route in about an hour when they start running in 2005. 


BUSINESS TO BUSINESS 


Opportunities 


a dealership is the answer 
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We aOocaue 07000 numbers and 
u rg e n tl y need more deal era to sell 
them. Be saccess&I - sdJ 07000 numbers 
in dinxz association with us. 

N timbcis are selling fast as memorable 
Company Numbers or Personal Numbers 


- they are quickly and easily directed id 
any phone as often as you like FREE. 

• Immediate generous commission paid 

• Professional literature printed FREE 

• Sell to ALL your existing contacts 

• Full training and back-up provided 


i for your FREE dealer pack call 

07000 888 888 
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Services 


TRADE DIRECTORIES 

ORIENT TRADE DIRECTORY, 
TAIWAN TRADE DIRECTORY, 

HONG KONG TRADE DIRECTORY, 
PHILIPPINE TRADE DIRECTORY. 

JAPAN TRADE DIRECTORIES AND USA 
TRADE DIRECTORIES 
If you are in Import, and Export, you need these 
directories to make big profit. Buy for as little as 
5% of retail prices. 

These comprehensive directories are loaded with 
products, photos, addresses, phone/fax numbers of 
factories that are just minutes away from your fax 
machine! Discover new hot sellers before your 
competitors do. Beat the competition this coming 
Christmas. Some offer up to 90 days credit. 

All 6 will normally cost you over £730.00 to buy. 
All 6 are yours for £140.00 or £25.00 each. Get 
your free copy of The USA Drop Shippers List. 
Don! let others make yonr profit, to order your 
copies now. contact The Merit Concept, 20c Tower 
Workshop, Riley Road, London SE1 3DG, England 
TEL: 0171 394 3350 FAX: 0171 394 3323 


Black listed? 
Use Black Pages 

Al companies where you 

wtt NOT be credit checked 

and refused La, Credit 

Cards, Qua, mortgagw ate. 

PbOR6 

0181-230 5171241ns 


NOTICE 
TO READERS 

Whilst w take reasonable 
precautions with all 
advertisements, readers me 
strongly advised to take 
profeMonal advice before 
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Mobile Phones 
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□ LEATHER CASE 

□ IN-CAR CHARGER 

□ SPARE BATTERY 

□ INSURANCE 

□ ITEMISED BILLING 

□ ANSWER SERVICE* 

□ DELIVERY 

□ CAR KIT** 

□ 3 YEAR WARRANTY 1 

□ 14 DAY TRIAL < 
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PHONE FREEPHONE 0500626500 
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Corporate Training 


ATTENTION ALL COMPANY DIRECTORS 

Do you really understand computers? YOU’RE NEVER TO 
OLD TO LEARN. Why not let ue train you with your own 
personal furor in The comfort or your own home or si your 
office. We Oder short one to one sessions which are 
tafcrmade to suit your ckary. Laam at your own speed and. it 
not satisfied, we refund you 1 tees. 

We guarantee to make you computer literate in all basic 
business functions. We also supply die blest P.C. tree of 
charge from Lesson One, which Is yours to keep. Natualy our 
teas are fu#y fax-deductible, 

Moreover, we show you how to ftA your P.C. from home to 
office, gluing you more duality time with your family, while 
you up to date wWi your business. 

Why hesitate? Call us today: 

MILLENNIUM TECHNOLOGY UK Ltd 
Tel: 01689 816738/877696 (24HRSJ 


To advertise in this 
section please call 
David Owen 
<m 0171 293 2338. 
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SCIENCE 


Edited by 
Charles Arthur 


Whitecoats 
don’t lie ... 

... do they? A new play about the market 
pressures on scentists may touch a raw 
nerve. By Hugh Aldersley-Williams 

A L the mediocre re- anti -science. It's anti what sur- much about it. “I can under- 
searcher suddenly rounds science It's about the stand having a history ol 
promoted to head long-distance creator being in achievement and expecting be- 
of department, is danger, which ] think is true in cause of that to have bought 
discussing the roost Gelds, but narticuiariY in si- time to eo on, even if you are 



A L the mediocre re- 
searcher suddenly 
promoted to head 
of department, is 
discussing the 
amazing work of his colleague 
Chris with his non-sdentist girl- 
friend, Joanna. He should be 
elated for his colleague. She 
finds he is noL 

“But you've seen it work, the 
demonstration; you’ve seen it," 
she says encouragingly. 

“It's only - I can't see how 
he's done it," he answers. Re- 
alisation of the possibility of a 
far more interesting event - to 
a non-scientist - dawns. “If it 
was a fake -Jesus! A fraud ..." 

And it is. In Stephen Poli- 
akoff s new play. Blinded by the 
Sun. which opens at the Na- 
tional Theatre next Tuesday, the 
perpetration of a fraud is used 
to explore the pressures on sci- 
entists. For whereas financial 
fraudsters are lured by money 
and greed, fraudulent scientists 
cheat themselves above all. 
What makes them do it? 
Poliakoff says, “The play isn’t 


anti-science. It’s anti what sur- 
rounds science It's about the 
long-distance creator being in 
danger, which ] think is true in 
roost fields, but particularly in ai- 
enee, where it really matters." 

Chris (played by Duncan 
Bell) is a young researcher 
who claims to have invented a 
device that uses sunlight to 
liberate hydrogen from water as 
a limitless source of energy - 
shades of “cold fusion". He 
cheats partly to achieve fame, 
but also because he feels over- 
whelming pressure to achieve 
a result 

The career of Al (Douglas 
Hodge) prospers from his ma- 
nipulation of the ens uing fias- 
co. He is an opportunist but also 
a good administrator and judge 
of merit - not least of Chris's re- 
sults, which he wants confirmed. 

Elinor (Frances de la Tour) 
is the senior member of the lab- 
oratory. Highly respected and 
liberally funded for great work 
done many years before, she is 
allowed to’ pursue her own pro- 
ject and resents being asked 


much about it “I can under- 
stand having a history of 
achievement and expecting be- 
cause of that to have bought 
time to go on, even if you are 
not delivering ‘box office’," says 
Poliakoff. “That attitude is fas- 
cinating because it has a lot of 
right on its side, but it also 
makes people jolly cross." 

In the play, Elinor cannot 
countenance the idea that Chris 
may have cheated; die advises 
Al to do nothing. 

Poliakoff is well placed to un- 
derstand these dilemmas. One 
of his distant cousins was Ros- 
alind Franklin, the crystallo- 
grapher who played a vital part 
in discovering the structure of 
DNA, but was robbed of her 
share of glory. His brother 
Martin is Professor of Chemistry 
at the University of Nottingham. 
His sister is a doctor. 

He believes that today’s re- 
search environment, where 
work must increasingly demon- 
strate “relevance" and be de- 
livered to deadlines, can only 
increase the temptation to 


Stephen FoGakof£ above, 
whose now play ejeptores 
the issues surrounding the 
kind of research which 
leads to eye-catching 
outcomes such as ear- 
shaped, prosthesis 
implanted in a mouse’s 
back 
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fraud. He dies the case of bi- 
ologists who used felt-tipped 
pens to exaggerate tumours 
grown on mice as an example 
of the opportunism that begins 
to eat away at sdentific truth. 
“There is an impatience for 
things to show a return,” he says. 

Some work seems more rel- 
evant than it is - for instance, 
the tissue in the shape of a hu- 
man ear that was grafted on to 
the back, of a mouse, with its 
false implication that such tis- 
sue could be grafted onto a hu- 
man. Other work hops aboard 
spurious bandwagons. “When 
Jurassic Park came out, scien- 
tists working in that field 
popped up and said they could 



bring back dinosaurs. Is it a to- 
tal coincidence that this Man 
discovery has come out when 
Independence Day is [a] box-of- 
fice hit?" 

In the play, Al realises that 
“most work should be geared 
to the; marketplace" - but that 
not all work can be expected to 
deliver predicted commercial 
benefits within known tune- 
frames. 

This is already understood by 
many of those who direct sci- 
ence funding. “Most of all, we 
still need idiosyncratic, pio- 
neering research with no com- 
mercial importance,” says Philip 
Harrison of Parexel Interna- 
tional. who undertakes funda- 


mental research for pharma- 
ceutical -firms. “But that re- 
search must be dovetailed into 
the world of commerce.” 

Scientists themselves- hold 
differing views of how to do this 
dovetailing. Professor Fraser 
Stoddart of Birmingham Uni- 
versity believes scientists should 
be held more accountable, as- 
sessed by criteria such as papers 
published and their “impact 
factors”. “It can be compared 
to the kind of training needed 
to get a gold at the Olympics," 
he says. It is not enough just to 
turn up, and run the 100m. It 
needs long preparation. 

But science is not so pre- 
dictable. Sir Harold Kroto at the 


University of Sussex was the 
only British scientist involved in 
the 1985 discovery of buck- 
mins terftillcrene, the molecule 
that constitutes the third form 
of tbe element carbon, after di- 
amond and graphite. The dis- 
covery was serendipitous and 
unfunded - rather like training 
for the 100m, but winning the 
weightlifting. Fortune, they say, 
favours the prepared mind. But 
prepared for what? 

Once a discovery is made, 
many fed that the scientists who 
did the basic research should help 
realise its potential, although 
they are seldom the best people 
to lead the applied research. “Sci- 
entists at least understand their 


data better than anyone else," 
says Professor Kroto. “They 
have a duty to be involved at the 
interface of science and society 
and commerce." 

Gerard Fairtkmgh, founder 
of the biotechnology company 
Cell tech, agrees. “If a discovery 
is made in the course of cu- 
riosity-driven research which 
has applications, then it is the 
duly of the scientist concerned 
that it gets applied. It is entirely 
reasonable that the taxpayer 
should insist on the proper ex- 
ploitation of a scientific dis- 
covery. I'm not asking that they 
should exploit it themselves, just 
that they ... hand it over to the 
right people." 


A chilly outpost of the Solar System that mimics Earth 


S aturn is centre stage in the 
sky this month, but for sci- 
entists the beautiful ringed 
world is increasingly being 
eclipsed in importance by its 
biggest moon. Titan. 

When the Ifrycger/flew past 
Saturn in 1980, it found Titan is 
uniaue among all the moons of 
all the planets in the Solar Sys- 
tem. It is the only moon with 
more than a trace of atmos- 
phere. In fact. Ulan's “air" is 
twice as dense as the Earth's, and 
- like our planet - Ihe atmos- 
phere is made up mainly of 
nitrogen. (Hydrogen, methane 
or carbon dioxide predominate 
in other planetary atmospheres.) 

Voyager was programmed to 
photograph Titan's surface in 
intimate detail, but all the images 
showed was unrelieved orange 
cloud These clouds held their 
own fascination, because they 
are made of organic “gunge". 
Ultraviolet radiation from the 
Sun has broken up molecules of 
methane and ethane in the 
atmosphere and welded them 
together as complex molecules. 

Drops of sticky rain may fall 
from the clouds to mingle with 
pools of liquid ethane on Titan's 
hidden, chilly surface. At one 
time, astronomers even thought 
Titan might be covered entirely 
by a deep ocean of liquid ethane. 

But now Athena Couslenis, 
on astronomer al the Meudon 
Observatory in Paris, has dis- 
proved this theory by taking pic- 
tures of the surface of Titan with 
a telescope on the Earth. She 
hud to employ two new’ tricks. 
First, Couslenis observed not 


Titan could be an 
analogue for our 
own planet, new 
pictures suggest. 

By Heather Couper 
and Nigel Henbest 


light but infra-red radiation, 
which can penetrate the organic 
drops in the clouds. Second, she 
used a giant European telescope 
al La Silla fa Chile that is fitted 
with “adaptive optics” - a small 
flexible minor that continually 
bends to compensate for blur- 
ring caused by the Earth’s atmos- 
phere, and so keeps the tiny fea- 
tures on Titan in crisp focus. 

Coustenis found several 
bright regions, indicating that 
the surface of Titan is mainly 
solid, though there may be some 
seas of liquid ethane. There is 
a polar cap at the north pole, 
which may consist of frozen 
ethane or methane “snow". 
Most cxdling is a very bright 
spot near Titan's equator. It is 
probably a huge mountain, per- 
haps three times the height of 
Mount Everest, and capped 
with ethane or methane snow. 

What has raised such a giant 
mountain on a world much 
smaller than the Earth? One 
strong contender is a vast vol- 
cano. A highly volcanic surface 
would also account for Titan's 
dense atmosphere, with its rich 
cocktail of gases. We'll know 
better when the international 
Cassini-Huygens spacecraft 


arrives in 2004. While Cassini 
orbits Saturn, Huygens will 
descend through Titan’s clouds 
and land on the frozen surface. 

Many scientists see in Titan 
an analogue for the early Earth, 
where organic compounds 
forged by ultraviolet radiation 
dissolved in tbe oceaiB and gave 
rise to life. Until now, Titan has 
been regarded as “an early 
Earth in deep freeze", where the 
primitive molecules just accu- 
mulate on the chilly surface. But 
if Titan has active volcanoes, 
which warm their surroundings 
enough to melt ice into water, 
then maybe the reactions that 
formed the first cells on Earth 
(and possibly Mars) might have 
occurred on this chilly outpost 
of the Solar System as well. 

What’s Up? 

At its closest to Earth this 
month, Saturn is visible all night 
in the south. Although not as 
brilliant as the brightest stars, it 
is the most prominent object in 
a barren region of sky. Another 
giveaway is its yellow glow: 
unlike stars, planets don’t twin- 
kle. A small telescope will reveal 
its famous rings and its biggest 
moon, cloud-covered Ulan. 

The full moon lies near Sat- 
urn on 26-27 September. Witch 
through the early hours of the 
morning and you'll see a stun- 
ning sight The moon gradually 
enters the Earth’s shadow, and 
by 3.19am is in total eclipse. As 
the moon fades, Saturn will 
appear increasingly brilliant. 

it's the second total lunar 
eclipse this year. In April, the 


eclipsed moon appeared a red- 
dish colour, because sunlight 
was bent around into the 
Earth's shadow by our planet’s 
atmosphere. No one canpredict 
how bright this month’s eclipse 
will be: check it out for yourself. 

Other sights indude Jupiter, 
still shining brightly in the south- 
west after sunset, and 'Warns and 
Mars in the early morning. 

National Astronomy Week 
From 21 to 28 September, Bri- 
tain celebrates its fifth National 
Astronomy Week. It commem- 
orates the 150th anniversary of 
the discovery of Neptune, and 
also coincides with the total 
lunar eclipse and the best view 
of Saturn this year. 

Observatories throughout 
the UK will be opening their 
doors to the public, and schools 
will be coordmating astron- 
omy -based projects.!^ further 
information, contact National 
Astronomy Week, Jodrell Bank 
Science Centre, Macclesfield, 
Cheshire. SK11 9DL; phone 
01477 571874; fax 01477 
571875; World Wide Web http: 
//www.asLcam .ac.uk/-~naw96/ 

Diary (all times BST) 

4 Sept: 8.07pm moon at last 
quarter 

13 Sept: 0.08am new moon 
17 Sept: Mercury at inferior 
conjunction 

20 Sept : 12.23pm moon at first 
quarter 

22 Sept: 7pm autumn equinox 

26 Sept: Saturn at opposition 

27 Sept 3.51am full moon; 
3.19arn-4J29am total hinar edipse 



Give your mum 

THE BEST CARE POSSIBLE. 

After all, 

that’s what she gave you 


No. .*075. MmuLi* 26 August 


ACROSS 

I Crew of one's boat as- 
sembled in Canada (8) 

5 Crabby youngster? (6) 

9 Adjusted radio-set to 
track orbiting planet 
(S) 

10 Stay to the end of 
open air demonstra- 
tioas perhaps (3,3) 

I I Austrian pastiy's 
wrong we're told (5) 


THE INDEPENDENT CROSSWORD 

b> Forth* 23 Tends to look for visu- 

I al imagination (5 3) 

24 Entirely Latin version 

25 Back-chat from sol- 
diers over separate 

1 For now is low season 

2 Person with a talent 

3 Brief from the minis- 

4 You can’t see your way 

6 Travelling, I ran head 

7 Prompt right to go into 

S Somewhat reduce un- 
usual article inside (6) 
13 One Pole’s nasty but 

15 Able to run conserva- 
12 Get through to hit the tion body (9) 

ball in (5.4) 16 Sweater I designed so I 

14 Light bar snack? (4,9) to speak (2,2,4) 

17 Soon fit the man out 17 Water tower? (7) 
for Shakespearian role IS Demanding to leave 
(5-2,6) without information 

20 Rc-align badly at- (7) 

tached bracket (?,4) 19 Criticise one American 

2 1 Jack’s present show tucking into spicy food 

contains one (5) (6) 

22 Fuss about society 21 Water-snake in the j 
achieving honours (6) Aegean (5) 


Get through to hit the 
ball in (5.4) 16 

Light bar snack? (4,9) 
Soon fit the man out 17 

for Shakespearian role IS 

(5-243) 

Rc-align badly at- 
tached bracket (5,4) 19 

Jack’s present show 
contains one (5) 

Fuss about society 21 

achieving honours (6) 




Remember when you were a child. The 
grazed knees. The nightmares. The measles. 
Who was always there ro look after you? 


your needs, and those of your relative. 
We will then analyse your relative’s care 
needs and provide you with details of the 


Mum. She always took the best care of most suitable homes in your area. And 


you she could. 

Now you can do the same for her. 

You can find the best possible nursing 
home for your mum, or indeed any elderly 
relative, simply by calling BUPA Care Finder, 
the free Nursing Home Advisory Service 
from BUPA. You'll talk to sympathetic, 
experienced nurse advisors RTTD/I f\ 

who genuinely understand DUmu 


rest assured, all the homes have been 
for her. inspected and accredited by BUPA. 

sible nursing The number to call is 0645 600 300 
d any elderly local rate. This free service is available 
\ Care Finder, Monday-Friday 9am-5pra and is open to all, 

isory Service not just BUPA members. Your mum only 
sympathetic, ever wanted rhe very best for you. Shouldn’t 

BUPACareFinder A you make sure that y° u 

TT — 77 id W. give her the same? 


Nursing Home Advisory Soviet. 

Return this coupon to: CareFinder. FREEPOST (LON 84771 300. Grays inn Road. Lontfc^ WC1X8BR? 
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Tel. (Day) 


— — — - — Postcode 

I would like a BUPA nurse adviser to call me □ 
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